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spark plugs 


Passengers who fly to Latin America along the routes of 
Pan American World Airways are enjoying the latest 
in flying luxury and mechanical excellence aboard the new 
Convair-240s. In keeping with such fine standards, the Pratt and 
Whitney engines of these new "flying clippers” 
are equipped with dependable Spark Plugs. 


*T rade mark , Pan American Airways , Inc., 1949 
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SERVING WORLD AVIATION OVER THIRTY YEARS 





MAJOR PRODUCT 
of our AIRCRAFT 
ACCESSORIES 
DIVISION 


T HE PRECISION UNITS illus- 
trated at the right are typical of 
Thompson fuel booster pumps that 
meet all new installation, safety and 
performance requirements in mili- 
tary, commercial and personal aircraft. 

Our Aircraft Accessories Division 
was the largest producer of fuel 
booster pumps during the war, and 
continues to develop improved 
postwar types for all aircraft appli- 
cations. Light weight and compact, 
they are designed to handle all 
kinds of fuels at temperatures from 
— 65° to +135° F. Radio noise filters 
are provided when specified. 

high altitude testing facilities are al- 
ways available to customers who are 
interested in aircraft fuel systems 
and other products of our Aircraft 
Accessories Division. 




Why she’s laughing over spilt milk 


S PILLS used to mean big cleaning bills 
for airlines. Removing and dry-clean- 
ing a wool carpet runs into heavy labor 
and material costs. But this problem has 
now been answered by B. F. Goodrich 
engineers — with the Avtrim Flight Rug, 
shown in the Capital Airlines' picture 

Things spilled on an Avtrim Flight Rug 


far longer than ordinary carpets. They're 
easy to install. The flame-resisting sponge 
rubber backing provides cushiony com- 


i ideal material, too, for 
-age racks, wall paneling 
r uses. For complete infor- 
:o Tlx B. F. Goodrich Com- 


B.E Goodrich 

FIRST IN RUBBER 
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Behind HIGH- QUALITY 
ESSO AVIATION PRODUCTS... 

A Great Petroleum Research Organization 

Testing . . . comparing . . . proving . . . over 2,000 trained petroleum 
scientists and technicians are constantly at work in Esso laboratories. 
Their never-ending research on petroleum products assures you 
that Esso Aviation Products always meet rigid specifications for highest 
quality and uniformity. 

Fliers along the airways of the world look to the Esso winged oval 
as the symbol of these standards carefully maintained. 

During more than 40 years of experience in the aviation 
field, Esso has won the respect of both great airlines 
and private owners for quality, dependability 
and service. 


ESSO EXPORT CORPORATION, AVIATION DEPARTMENT, 25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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You know that there can be no compromise with 
quality in lock wire. You know, too, that cost is an 
important consideration in aircraft construction 
and maintenance. But you may not know that 
MONEL* Lock Wire can give you extra safety 
features at a lower cost. 

If you were to list the engineering qualities of 
an ideal lock wire, you would probably put them 
in this order: resistance to rust and corrosion, 
strength, heat resistance, ductility, low cost. No 
matter which of these qualities you consider most 
important, you’ll find them all in MONEL Lock 
Wire. 

Send for your free 30-foot spool of MONEL 
Lock Wire. When it arrives, test it in your own shop 
or laboratory. You will discover that MONEL 
Lock Wire possesses the following features... im- 
portant features that make it a preferred lock wire 
for aircraft applications: 

1. Rustproof, corrosion resistant. Besides being 100% 
rustproof, MONEL Lock Wire is remarkably resistant 
to both hot and cold corrosives such as salt sea water, 
oil, high-test gasoline, and exhaust gases. 

2. High Strength. MONEL Lock Wire is tougher and 
stronger than steel of corresponding diameters. 

3. Heat resistance. MONEL is one alloy that keeps its 
strength at elevated temperatures. It will not embrittle 


when subjected to continuous temperatures of up to 
800° F. in absence of sulfur. Nor will MONEL blister 
or scale due to oxidation at these temperatures. 

4. Cold tolerance. MONEL Lock Wire becomes 
stronger at sub-zero temperatures— an important con- 
sideration when strato conditions are anticipated. 

5. Ductility. Since MONEL Lock Wire does not work 
harden excessively, it will take a tight twist without 
breaking. MONEL Lock Wire also has high fatigue 
strength and endurance limit. 

6. low cost. Because of its superior ductility, fewer 
operations are required to draw MONEL down to 
small diameters. That is why MONEL Lock Wire costs 
from 25% to 35% less than other good quality lock 

And still another advantage— for applications near 
sensitive electrical instruments, you can get non- 
magnetic “326”* MONEL Lock Wire, at no addi- 
tional cost. “326” MONEL Lock Wire has all the 
other desirable features of regular MONEL, in 
addition to being non-magnetic at room tempera- 

Write, on your company letterhead, for your 
sample spool of MONEL Lock Wire today. Mean- 
while, if you have other metal selection problems, 
why not consult our Technical Service Depart- 
ment? There is no charge, of course. 


MONEL 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wall Street. New York 5. N. Y. 


for Minimum Maintenance 
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NEWS SIDELIGHTS 


Skycoach Row 

Expansion of skycoach services by cer- 
tificated carriers has resulted in the 
creation of strange bedfellows. Standard 
Air Lines, transcontinental nonsched- 
uled operator, and United Air Lines 
both vigorously protested against 
TWA’s new, low-cost Kansas City-Los 
Angeles flights with 24-passenger DC-3s. 

Standard, which has been flying coast- 
to-coast for $99, agreed with United 
that TWA’s coach fares were "unreason- 
ably low, unjust and discriminatory." 
CAB threw out both complaints, and 
TWA inaugurated its new service early 
this month. 

Navy Drive 

The financially-lush Navy League has 
quietly approved a five-year $500,000 
publicity program to build up public 
and congressional support for a bigger 
and better naval arm. The program is 
expected to concentrate on promoting 
Naval Aviation, now being overshadowed 
by the Air Force. 

The publicity program, contemplat- 
ing a $100,000 expenditure a year, will 
be directed by Col. E. Courtlandt 
Parker, Washington attorney, formerly 
a wartime Marine Corps officer. 

Among Navy League’s long list of 
millionaire vice presidents are Winthrop 
Aldrich, president of the Chase National 
Bank of New York, and Ferdinand 
Eberstadt, who directed the Hoover 
Commission’s “task force’’ on reorgani- 
zation of the military establishment. 

Eberstadt also spearheaded the Navy’s 
lusty fight against armed services unifi- 
cation, prior to the passage of the 1946 
act. 

Lights Dimmed? 

Air Line Pilots Assn, has tossed a 
monkey wrench into Civil Aeronautics 
Administration's plans to steamroller a 
joint military-civil standardization on its 
own slope line system of high intensity 
approach lights. 

ALPA submitted a minority report 
to the Air Force-Navy-Civil subcom- 
mittee on visual aids to navigation 
bluntly stating that airline pilots will 
not accept the slope line system or any 
other than has more than a single row of 
lights for directional guidance. ALPA 
point is that more than one row causes 
confusion in bad visibility. 

Meanwhile CAA has gone ahead with 
bidding on some $10 million worth of 
business on new slope line systems. 
ALPA was critical of the manner in 


B-36 Defense 

U. S. Air Force is swinging into 
high gear on its public defense 
of the Convair B-36, six-engine 
bomber, as the "best long range 
bomber now available.” 

Air Secretary Symington and 
Chief of Staff Gen. Hoyt Vandcn- 
berg both made public speeches 
last week in defense of the big 
bomber. Air Force still has 
nothing to say about its plans to 
sling four jet engines under the 
B-36 wings to provide additional 
speed for short periods. 

Meanwhile Convair is smarting 
under industry reaction to a com- 
pany press release that made in- 
vidious comparisons between the 
B-36 and Northrop's B-49 jet Fly- 
ing Wing. 


which CAA conducted its lighting tests 
at Areata and felt the single row sys- 
tem was unduly handicapped by CAA 
use of low power red-filtcrcd lights in 
contrast to the 2500 watts of clear light 
on slope line bars. 

ALPA President Dave Behnckc told 
the ANC subcommittee that since the 
7000 airline pilots will be the principal 
users of an approach light system it is 
logical that they should have a system 
that meets their requirements. 

Sea-Air 

The Sea-Air Committee of the Na- 
tional Federation of American Shipping 
is still going —but in low gear. 

The "committee” now consists of 
Robert Kline, Jr., Washington attorney. 
The steamship organization will con- 
tinue to push for separation of “sub- 
sidy” and "service” mail payments to 
airlines. It is not expected to be aggres- 
sive on Capitol Hill, in promoting its 
original objective: legislation authoriz- 
ing shipping companies to enter the air- 
line field. Several bills to accomplish 
this have been introduced, but there is 
no indication they will be acted on. 

Hill Jobs 

Leading applicants to direct staff work 
on the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee’s coming airline 
financial investigation are Parker Van 
Zandt, well-known aviation consultant, 
and F.d Sweeney, a member of the 
faculty of Northwestern University 


School of Law, specializing in aviation 

Hal Davis, a $10,330-a-ycar clerk of 
the committee on aviation matters, ap- 
pointed by Sen. Owen Brewster (R., 
Me.), is expected to continue service 
under the new chairmanship of Sen. 
Edwin Johnson (D., Colo.). 

CAA Smokescreen 

Industry observers are highly amused 
over Civil Aeronautics Administration 
reaction to the first scientifically con- 
ducted tests made on the CAA-spon- 
sored omni-range airways system. Made 
for the newly organized Air Navigation 
Development Board the omni-range 
tests were flown by W. E. "Dusty” 
Rhoades in the Air Transport Assn.’s 
research DC-3 “Beta”. 

Radar, automatic flight recorders and 
other accurate measuring instruments 
were used to get the data presented in 
the ANDB report. Data revealed that 
errors in the omni-range system were 
greater than CAA had indicated previ- 
ously and that further tests of the 
equipment were necessary. 

Apparently stung by the first attempts 
at scientific analysis of the equipment 
in which it has alreadv invested millions 
of the taxpayers dollars, CAA’s peri- 
patetic press agent Ben Stern put his 
mimeograph machines to grinding out a 
press release trumpeting that “omni- 
range tests reveal high reliability and 
increasing accuracy.” Stem’s press re- 
lease offers no detailed data in support 
of CAA’s claims and is apparently based 
on routine CAA flight checks on omni- 
range installations without the precise 
instrumentation and scientific analysis 
used in the ANDB survey. 

Housing Chill 

Aircraft manufacturers are not en- 
thused over Walter Reuther’s plan to 
have them make 20 million prefabri- 
cated houses during the next 10 years. 

The United Automobile Workers 

resident presented his plan to a Senate 

anking subcommittee in Washington 
last week. Airframe manufacturers 
thought of the idea two years ago when 
wartime plant production halted 
abruptly. Intensive surveys of the possi- 
bilities of using aircraft plants for mass 
production of prefab houses indicated 
the project was not feasible and even 
companies most interested dropped the 

Plane and house making required 
radically different tooling and different 
labor skills. 
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PICTURE CREDITS 






Conviction of 


former Air Forces major general, has 
been upheld by the U. S. Supreme 
Court, which refused to hear Meyers' 


appeal from a U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals decision last November affirm- 
ing his conviction. 

A North American F-86, piloted by 
Maj. Frank K. Everest, flew the 390- 
mile distance from Dayton to Washing- 
ton in 33 min. 3 sec. at an average speed 
of 710 mph. 

National Aeronautics Assn, elected 
Col. Roscoe Turner, Ben O. Howard 


ported profit of $6,779,561 for fiscal 

EsSI'Sk 

sales of $19,855,320. 

Pan American Airways is negotiating 
with a group of banks for a $20 million 
line of credit, fulfilling part of the terms 
of the agreement under which it seeks 
to purchase American Overseas Airlines. 
One section of the agreement provides 
that PAA shall obtain additional credit 
amounting to $10 million. 

FOREIGN 

Israeli Air Force numbers more than 
50 fighter planes, including British Spit- 
fires and German Messerschmitt 109s, 
European diplomats report. Among 
transport types, the force has a C-54 
and a Constellation, in addition to 
DC-3s and a number of Noorduyn 
Norseman. 


INDUSTRY OBSERVER 

► Douglas and Chance Vought will figure in the next world speed record 
attempts. Navy plans to use the Douglas Skyrocket to break the 670 
mph. record now held by the North American F-86A. If current plans 
are approved the Chance Vought Cutlass (XF7U-1) will then crack the 
Skyrocket’s mark. Skyrocket is a research plane but the Cutlass will make 
its runs as a fully armed fighter to match the USAF standards set with 
y-equipped F-86A. Navy plans to keep planes well under their 
speed using just enough power to comfortably crack the old 
If successful these performances will boost the official record 


► Republic Avial 
ceptor with a 
rocket power. 


viation has completed its XF-91. the supersonic inter- 
i inversely-tapered wing and a combination of turbojet and 
Initial test flight of the XF-91 will be made soon at Muroc. 

► Although Curtiss- Wright Corp. denied Aviation Week’s report of last 
Sept. 13 that it was building a rocket engine to power the Bell X-2 super- 
sonic research plane a Curtiss-Wright press release dated Feb. 11 
announces that among the exhibits at "the Span of Flight" will be one 
that “illustrates the top-secret Curtiss-Wright engineered rocket engine 
which will power the Air Forces spectacular X-2”. 

► Convair has a subcontract to make nose assemblies fc 
VDT engine powered bomber and the RB-54, a phi 
the same type. Convair will spend about $2 millio 
sar the project with first deliveries scheduled to be made to Boeing 

► McDonnell Aircraft reports its Banshee production met the Navy’s 
schedule at the end of 1948. Completion of the Navy order for 235 
Banshees is scheduled for June 30, 1950. 

► U. S. Air Force has activated its first jet bomber unit— the 47th Bomb 
Wing of the 12th Air Force at Barksdale Field. The wing will be 
equipped with North American B-45A four-jet bombers now rolling off 
the production line at Long Beach, Calif. First USAF group to be 
equipped with North American F-86A swept-wing jet fighters will be 
announced shortly. 

► Australia plans to use four Douglas DC-6 transports on its trans-Pacific 
service. The four planes were originally ordered bv Scandinavian Air 
Lines but were diverted to Australia for payment in sterling. Australian 
branch of de Havilland has orders for six of its tri-motor Drover feeder- 



ing further ei 


vclopment. 


► Convair's XC-99 on its eighth flight was moved from San Diego, Calif., 
to the company’s B-36 plan t at Ft. Worth, Tex., where test flights will 
be completed. Two more company test flights are scheduled, to be fol- 
lowed by three Air Force flights prior to Air Force acceptance of the trans- 

► Air Force has ordered five additional Ryan Navian liaison aircraft for 
delivery to Greece under U. S. aid program. The planes will be added 
on to the 158 already under order for National Guard and Army Field 
Forces. The order also includes spare parts, special tools and ground 
handling equipment. 
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Do you have any idea of the number of people whose lives have been saved 
by helicopters? We didn't either, until we checked through the records 
the other day - and the results surprised even us. 

As nearly as we can check, the story begins in January, 19UU. A Sikorsky 
R-U flew through a blinding snowstorm carrying blood plasma to the vic- 
tims of a destroyer explosion off Sandy Hook, saving the lives of 70 sea- 
men. Just four months later the Air Force made an "impossible" rescue 
behind Japanese lines deep in a Burma jungle. Two airmen, downed in an 
attempt to fly "The Hump", were flown to safety in a Sikorsky R-U. 

Scores of other rescues - many of them make dramatic stories - have been 
made since. During maneuvers by the Navy in the Caribbean, a helicopter, 
operating for the first time from a carrier, saved the life of a downed 
Navy flier. Before the maneuvers were over that same Sikorsky helicopter 
had rescued five more men. Or again; 12 survivors of a plane that had 
been forced down in the Philippine Sea were saved by an Air Force rescue 
team flying a Sikorsky R-5. 

In yet another dramatic rescue an S-5l, piloted by one of our own men, 
bucked winds’ of near-hurricane force to snatch two helpless crew men from 
a storm-lashed oil barge aground on Penfield Reef, Conn. 

Operating over land and sea, Sikorsky helicopters flown by the Air Force, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard and civilian pilots have found and rescued 
people from the wilderness of Newfoundland, the frozen wastes of Labrador 
and Alaska, the jungles of Nicaragua, a barren desert in California, moun- 
tain peaks of China and the nearby waters of Long Island Sound. 

And only a few weeks ago helicopters were pressed into service to take 
medical aid, food and fuel to blizzard victims in the Great Plains states. 

By the time we had finished looking through our files, we found that rug- 
ged Sikorsky helicopters had rescued men, women and children in nearly 
every part of the world. And we don't have a complete record. More 
stories of this use of these versatile helicopters keep cropping up all 
the time. To date, at least 200 people have been saved by Sikorsky heli- 
copters - one of the most versatile forms of transportation ever devel- 
oped. Rescue missions demonstrate just one <of their many uses. 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 
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AF, Congress Act Fast on Radar Net Plan 


Steps taken to start $160,750,000 warning 
system on approaches to U.S. and Canada. 


Air Force plans to build $160,750,- 
•00 air warning network project over the 
continent to preclude an aerial attack 
disaster were laid before Congress last 
week. 

The project, described by USAF offi- 
cers as the "irreducible minimum" for 
national defense, will involve establish- 
ment of 20 control centers serving as 
the basic warning installations for 20 
defense areas. Each center will be 
under the command of an area air de- 
fense commander. The system of cen- 
ters will be supplemented by radar 
stations strategically dispersed, radar- 
equipped picket ships for off-shore 
warning service, and a system of inter- 
communication. 

► Dollar Breakdown -The $160,750,- 
000 needed for the project would be di- 
vided as follows: 

• For land construction, $85,500,000. 

• For electronics equipment, $68,250,- 
000 (USAF has equipment valued at 
$42,250,000 on hand, leaving 526 mil- 
lion needed for new equipment). 

• For naval radar picket ships (four), 
$7 million. 

After hearing Maj. Gen. Gordon P. 
Saville, commanding general for air de- 
fense, warn that the continent is now 
“almost a blank” on the score of an 
attack warning system, a House Armed 
Services subcommittee quickly approved 
legislation authorizing the project. 
Similar legislation was introduced in the 
Senate by Sen. Millard Tvdings (D., 
Md.), chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. Early House and 
Senate passage of the authorization is 

► Seek Supplemental— USAF will seek 
a supplemental appropriation so that 
the project can be immediately started. 
Portions of the $115 million provided 
for electronics equipment and the $21 
million provided for real estate and con- 
struction in the 1950 fiscal year budget, 
now under consideration bv the House 
Appropriations subcommittee on the 
Armed Services, are earmarked for the 

reject, USAF disclosed. The Budget 

ureau turned down the Navy request 
for $7 million for picket ships in the 
1950 fiscal year budget. 


Meanwhile, visiting Canadian Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent told report- 
ers that the joint chiefs of staff of 
Canada and the U. S. have held pre- 
liminary discussions on a far more ex- 
tensive continental warning network 
than the $160,750,000 project. Bui 
this, St. Laurent said, "would call for 
expenditures so great that little would 
be left us for anything else.” 

Basic difference between the two pro- 
posed radar nets is that the one now 
sought by the Air Force would attempt 
to cover only the most vulnerable routes 
of approach to the United States and 
Canada while the more extensive net 
would erect a radar “picket fence” 
around the North American continent 
and its northern approaches. 

► Technical Problems— Biggest tech- 
nical problems facing radar producers is 
the development of satisfactory airborne 
radar for use by fighters at extremely 
high altitudes; development of airborne 
radar equipment for large transport type 
aircraft to be used as aerial radar pickets 
and ferrets for counter-radar measures; 
and the constant race between radar 


and counter-radar measures; and the 
constant race between radar and counter- 
radar devices. 

Since the proper operation of an air 
raid naming system requires positive 
identification of all friendly aircraft the 
military warning system will have to be 
integrated with the new electronic all 
weather airways and traffic control sys- 
tem now being developed as a joint 
military-civil effort under direction of 
the Air Coordinating Committee, Re- 
search and Development Board and the 
Air Navigation Development Board. 

Defense Chiefs Ask 
Guided Missile Site 

Defense chiefs last week urged con- 
gress to approve a $200 million guided 
missile proving ground with a base 
area of "several hundred miles” and a 
range of "over 3000 miles”. 

Legislation authorizing the project 
has been recommended by a House 
Armed Services subcommittee, and in- 
troduced in the Senate by Sen. Millard 
Tydings (D., Md.), chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. 

Highlights of testimony: 

• Guided Missiles of a 500-mile range 
will be ready for testing before the end 
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of the year, but there is no adequate 
area for testing them, according to Dr. 
Karl Compton, chairman of the Re- 
search and Development Board. 

• The “base area” of the proposed 
$200 million project would involve 
establishment of a complete community, 
with an estimated population of 13,000, 
centered around shops, laboratories, and 
concrete launching sites. Brig. Gen. 
William Richardson reported. 

• The “range area” would be strung 
with observation stations every 50 miles 
for at least the first 500 miles of its 
"over 3000” mile stretch, Richardson 

• Missiles with a 5000-mile range are 
now “within the range of possibility," 
Compton said. 

The proposed proving ground would 
be constructed by the Air Force and 
operated under the direction of the Sec- 
retary for Defense, with the three serv- 
ices 'participating. 

Comment Requested 
On Gas, Oil Sale 

Comments concerning a proposed 
revision of the regulations administer- 
ing the Federal Airport Act with respect 
to the sale and delivery of aviation gas 
and oil are being sought from the avia- 
tion industry and interested parties by 
D. W. Rentzel, Administrator of Civtl 
Aeronautics. 

The present Part 550 of the Civil Air 
Regulations has been in effect since 


Mar. 8, 1948. Since that time many 
conflicting points of view have been pre- 
sented to the CAA as to how the sale of 
gasoline and oil at airports participating 
under the Federal Airport Act should be 
handled. Present survey is being made 
in order to obtain the views of all con- 
cerned including airport operators, fixed 
base operators, airlines, state, county 
and municipal associations and oil 
companies. 

Part 550 allows airport sponsors to 
grant or exercise an exclusive right to 
sell aviation gasoline and oil on their 
airport, but assures to all aircraft users 
ol the airport the right to purchase gaso- 
line and oil off the field and to have it 
delivered for their own use. The spon- 
sor, however, may charge a reasonable 
fee representing the cost of services in 
connection with any delivery of gasoline 
and oil. Rentzel requested that inter- 
ested parties submit their comments by 
Mar. 10. 

WAA Bill 

Bill to continue the Office of War 
Assets Administrator and the War 
Assets Administration from scheduled 
date of expiration Feb. 28 to June 30 
(as forecast in AvtATtoN Week, Jan. 31) 
has been passed by the House, and is 
expected to get Senate approval and 
become law before the expiration date. 

The expected extension of the life of 
WAA means that surplus aircraft dis- 
posal presumably will continue without 
change until June 30, instead of switch- 


ing to Department of Air Force control, 
the alternative if WAA had expired 
Feb. 28. 

Delegates to ICAO 

Approval of three West Coast air- 
craft factory representatives to repre- 
sent Aircraft Industries Assn, at air- 
worthiness division sessions of the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization 
in Montreal Feb. 22 was voted by Air- 
craft Manufacturers Council of AIA at 
Los Angeles. 

Ivan Shogran, Douglas; G. G. Green, 
Convair; and P. A. Colman, Lockheed 
were chosen as the Aircraft Industries 
Assn, delegates in discussions of 
power, structures, and flight per- 
formance, respectively. 

North American, Navy 
Check XAJ-1 Crash 

North American and the Navy are 
investigating possible causes of the 
crash recently of an XAJ-1 experimental 
attack bomber. 

The XAJ-1 crashed into Santa Mon- 
ica Bay during a flight to conduct yaw 
tests. Navy divers have recovered en- 
gines and portions of the airframe from 
120 ft. of water. Preliminary investiga- 
tion indicates that the bomber appar- 
ently shed its outer folding wing panels 
and tail surfaces at an altitude of about 
4000 ft. 

► Pilots Dead— Both pilots, A1 Conover 
and Charles E. Brown were killed. 
Conover was a veteran North American 
test pilot and narrowly escaped death 
last year when the canopy of a North 
American FJ-1 blew off during dive 
tests at Patuxent River, Md. Conover 
credited his escape without serious in- 
jury then to a specially constructed 
crash helmet designed by Charles Lom- 
bard of the University of Southern 
California Medical School. 

Brown had been a test pilot for the 
Allison Engine division of General 
Motors and joined North American last 
December. He led the qualifiers for the 
Thompson Trophy Race last year at 
Cleveland with an average of 418 mph. 
in a souped up Bell P-39 and was lead- 
ing the Thompson race when he was 
forced out on the 19th lap. 

► Folding Wings— The ill-fated XAJ-1 
was the second of two experimental 
models built for the Navy. The plane 
was powered by two Pratt & Whitney 
Wasp Major piston engines and an Alli- 
son J-33 turbojet engine. It was the 
largest Navy bomber ever designed for 
carrier use and had folding wingtips and 
a folding vertical fin to allow for carrier 
storage. 

North American has a Navy order to 
build 28 AJ-ls for service-testing. 
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New Yearbook 

Exactly how much money will 
be spent for aviation products this 
year? 

What will it buy? 

Who will spend it? 

More money than ever before 
made available in peacetime is 
being spent this year to strengthen 
U. S. aviation. What does this 
mean in terms of rebuilding our 
air power? 

Next week, Feb. 28, AvtATtoN 
Week makes a comprehensive re- 
port on these questions in the 
16th Yearbook, the second Inven- 
tory of U. S. Air Power. Air 
Power is planes (specifications arc 
given for every U. S. plane in 
production); it is the manufactur- 
ing establishment (production fig- 
ures, employment, plant area, fi- 
nancial health are tabulated); it is 
transport (size of the airlines, 
numbers of their planes, and the 
most comprehensive report yet 
published on the Berlin airlift are 
included). All the basic facts and 
figures of aviation and of air power 
are reported. 

The Inventory of U. S. Air 
Power will be received as usual by 
all regular subscribers. Advance 
orders for extra copies are grow- 
ing. Only a limited number of 
extra copies is being printed. They 
will be available at $1 each on a 
“first-come, first-served” basis. Last 
year, extra copies were sold out 
within two weeks of publication. 


Super-show for Super-audience 

USAF displays latest fighters, bombers to President and 
Congressmen at House Committee request. 


President Truman and members of 
Congress last week witnessed a demon- 
stration of U. S. Air Power conceded to 
be the most spectacular flight show ever 
performed in this country. 

The super-show, which had a super- 
audience of about 250 persons, was an 
“Air Progress Demonstration" at An- 
drews Air Force Base, near Washing- 
ton. In addition to the President and 
his cabinet members the demonstration 
was witnessed by a large delegation of 


Senators and Representatives. 

Except for the press, the show was 
limited to the official group. It was 
arranged in response to a House Armed 
Services Committee request to Air 
Force Secretary Symington to view “to- 
day’s Air Force.” 

► Impact on Funds— Impact of the show 
on the future of Air Power in the 
total national defense picture can be 
considerable, and will be watched anx- 
iously by the aviation industry and Air 




EXPERIMENTAL FIVE-PLACER 

First flight photo of the new experimental shows lines basically similar to the current • of the experimental five-placers are under 
five-place Sikorsky Navy XHJS-1 helicopter Navy H03S four-place Sikorsky model. Two test at Patuxent Naval Air Station. 
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Power advocates. It was well timed in 
relation to Congressional appropriations 
for national defense. 

Most dramatic event of the show was 
the JATO takeoff of the Boeing XB-47 
which only last week established a new 
transcontinental record of 3 hr. 46 min. 
between Moses Lake Air Force Base, 
Washington and Andrews AFB. Mid- 
way down its takeoff run the swept- 
wing bomber fired IS 1000-lb. JATO 
units which launched its 63-ton bulk 
into the air like an elevator. 

► Jet Races— The six-jet XB-47 also 
astonished the closely-screened guests 
in a race with a standard Lockheed 
F-80C fighter (which lost) and a sec- 
ond race with a North American F-86A 
fighter (which won). These races ef- 
fectively bracketed the speed of the new 
bomber between 600 and 670 mph., 
with observers agreeing it was much 
closer to the latter. 

The trim Northrop YB-49 Flying 
Wing bomber impressed President Tru- 
man, who toured its interior before the 
flight demonstration. He climbed back 
down its ladder with the comment that 
he would buy it. Secretary Symington 
countered with "How many?" But the 
President’s reply went unheard. The 
big Wing got off smartly under the 
power of its eight G.E.-Allison J-35 
turbojet engines and demonstrated an 
astonishing rate-of-climb. 

► Smooth Timing— Smooth timing of 
the show was in evidence in the fly-past, 
at one minute intervals, of the follow- 
ing: Northrop F-61 night fighter. Re- 
public F-47 Thunderbolt, North Ameri- 
can F-51 Mustang, North American 


F-82 Twin Mustang, Lockheed F-80 jet 
fighter, Republic F-84 and the North 
American F-86, world’s fastest airplane, 
thereby giving a graphic review of the 
evolution of the fighter plane since the 
beginning of World War II. Bombers 
followed the same pattern with the 
North American B-25, Douglas B-26, 
Boeing B-17, Boeing B-29, Boeing B-50, 
North American B-45, Northrop YB-49, 
Boeing XB-47 and the monster Convair 
B-36. 

Squadrons of Lockheed F-80s and Re- 
public F-84s then flew past followed by 
an acrobatic display by a team of five 
F-80s of the Fourth Fighter Group, 
based at Andrews. The final review was 
a massed formation of Boeing B-29 
bombers followed by a thundering 
group of 16 Convair 6-36s, the largest 
number of these latter types yet shown 
publicly. 

► Static Show— In two hangars was a 
static display of old and new aircraft, 
cut-away reciprocating and turbojet en- 
gines and special displays of electronics, 
instruments, accessories and other re- 
quirements of the modem military air- 
craft. The show continued the follow- 
ing day for military attaches, later to be 
opened to the general public. 

SEC Reports Show 
Varied Stock Shifts 

Large scale stock transfers among 
aviation officials during December, 
1948, were revealed in reports recently 
released by the Securities and Exchange 

Commission. 



Concentrated buying of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. stock by the Atlas 
Corp. continued every market day of 
December. During that month, a total 
of 65,900 shares of Convair were ac- 
quired. Purchase of 2600 additional 
shares during January boosted holdings 
of the Atlas Corp. up to 418,200 shares 
or about 18 percent of the total issue 
outstanding. 

► PAA Distribution— Pan American Air- 
ways distributed stock to key officials 
during December as a form of addi- 
tional compensation. The shares so dis- 
tributed, their recipients and total hold- 
ings: 





C. G. Cheston, a recent addition to 
the board of directors, purchased 1000 
shares of common of American Airlines 
in December, following the purchase of 
a like number of shares the previous 
month to bring his total holdings to 
2300 shares. As a form of contrast, Ralph 
S. Damon, former president, liquidated 
4000 shares in January- 1949, retaining 
1000 which may have been sold since. 

► Capital— George R. Hann, a director, 
while purchasing $48,000 in Capital 
Airlines debentures, bringing total hold- 
ings in this issue to $351,000; was in the 
process of selling 2700 shares of com- 
mon, reducing his holdings in this cate- 
gory to 5333 shares. J. C. H. Bryant, 
also a director, in November increased 
his common shares by 600 for a total of 
10.900 and also held $20,000 of deben- 

Improving cash resources is evident 
for Lockheed Aircraft Corp. in that it 
resumed accumulating shares in Pacific 
Finance Corp. After purchasing 1700 
shares in November, another 1400 
shares were acquired in December, 
bringing total holdings to 313,637 
shares or about 57 percent of the entire 

Further accumulations of Bell Aircraft 
stock by the controlling investor group 
was accomplished in the closing months 
of 1948. Lancaster Corp., an affiliated 
investment trust of the First York Corp., 
which owns 1 50,444 shares of Bell, pur- 
chased 4700 shares in November and 
December. 

► Selling Side— The selling side also 
came in for prominent attention among 
aviation officials. 

George A. Butler, a director, liqui- 
dated 3400 shares of Braniff retaining 
1600 at the year-end. 

Hugh Knowlton, a director of Eastern 
Air Lines, continued to liquidate by 
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gined Nancu, modeled after the British 

selling 1000 shares in December, holding 
500. 

Sigmund Janas sold 1S00 shares of 
Colonial Airlines, retaining 16,538 at 
the close of the year. E. E. Ridley dis- 
posed of 233 shares in November, keep- 
ing 1000. At the same time, Francis 
Hartley, Jr., bought 200 shares boosting 
his holdings to 1 3,004. 

Bendix Annual Report 
Shows Aviation Gains 

Bendix Aviation Corp. 1948 annual 
report discloses that for the first peace- 
time period in 20 years of the com- 
pany’s existence, its corporate title re- 
flects an accurate designation and is no 
longer a misnomer. 

For the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 
1948, aviation equipment took first 

S lace among Bendix billings, accounting 
)r about $68 million or some 42 per- 
cent of total sales of around $162.5 
million. Prior to the war, aircraft prod- 
ucts contributed less than one-third of 
sales, while automotive equipment pro- 
vided more than 60 percent. Last year, 
Bendix sales of automotive equipment 
accounted for $60 million or about 3S 
percent of total billings. 

Sundry activities, accounting for only 
6 percent of sales in prewar years, rose 
sharply to 24 percent in 1947 and re- 
ceded slightly to 20 percent in 1948. 
This postwar rise was accomplished 
largely due to the company’s entry into 
the home radio field, which trade re- 
ports indicate as having been unprofit- 

► Total Sales Up— Last year’s total sales 
of $162.5 million were up considerably 
from the $141.6 million reported for 
the 1947 fiscal year. Current gains re- 
flect the improvement in aircraft prod- 
uct sales. 

Net income last year amounted to 
$11,280,742 and was equivalent to 
$5.33 a share on the 2,1 17,453 common 
shares outstanding. This compared with 


NEW ARGENTINE FIGHTER 
Hornet. Design of the Nancu is credited to 
an Argentine engineer, S. Pallavincio. It is 
powered by two Rolls Royce 1800 lip. en- 

adjusted net income of $5,248,999 or 
$2.48 per share recorded for the fiscal 
year 1947. 

It is also significant that the company 
is beginning to reestablish improved 
profit margins peculiar to normal con- 
ditions. Before taxes, profit margins 
amounted to 11 percent of sales for 
1948, compared with 6.5 percent for 
1947 and an average of 8.5 percent 
from 1936 to 1939. 

Bendix also remains in a sound finan- 
cial condition with net working capital 
last reported at almost $70 million, 
which is equivalent to more than $32 
per share. 

F-84D Modifications 

U. S. Air Force has revealed detailed 
modification of the Republic F-84D 
now in production at the firm's Farm- 
ingdale, Long Island plant. The F-84D 
will be followed by the F-84E, featuring 
a more powerful version of the Allison 
J-35 jet engine now powering the F-84 

New features of the F-84D: 

• Reinforced metal skins on wings and 

• Winterized fuel system. 

• Substitution of a mechanical landing 
gear retraction system for the hydraulic 

• Hinged gun deck cover making it pos- 
sible for one man to open the gun 
cover from the ground. 

• Shift of the pitot tube from the tail 
fin to the nose duct air divider making 
it more accessible for maintenance and 
permitting engine changes without dis- 
connecting the pitot tube. 

• New armament, exterior lighting 
system and new cabin pressurization 

Kimball Nominated 

Dan A. Kimball, of Aerojet Engi- 
neering Corp., Azusa, Calif., has been 
nominated by President Truman to be 


gines and has hit better than 700 kilometers 
per hour in flight tests. It carries only a 
pilot and will be used as a fighter-bomber. 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air. 
Kimball will succeed John Nicholas 
Brown, whose resignation has been ac- 
cepted and will become effective Mar. 
15. 

Kimball is executive vice president of 
Aerojet and a vice president and di- 
rector of General Tire and Rubber Co. 
of Akron, Ohio. Aerojet has been a 
pioneer in development of solid fuel 
propellants particularly for jet assisted 
take-off of aircraft. 

Nomination of Kimball will put naval 
air under the direction of a former Army 
Air Corps pilot. Kimball served as a 
pilot in World War I after taking flight 
training in the same group with Jimmy 
Doolittle. Kimball is a native of St. 
Louis and now lives in Los Angeles. He 
is a close friend of Navy Secretary John 
L. Sullivan. 

ANDB Engineers 

Three electronic engineers have been 
hired by the Air Navigation Develop- 
ment Board to fill out its technical staff 
under Douglas H. Ewing. 

They are: 

• J. Wesley Leas, formerly with the 
operations division of the Air Transport 
Assn., Aeronautical Radio, Inc. and Air- 
borne Instruments Laboratory. Leas was 
associated with the design of experi- 
mental distance measuring equipment 
while serving with U. S. Air Force re- 
search groups during the war. 

• Norman Caplan, formerly with the ad- 
vanced development section of Radio 
Corp. of America’s Victor division. Cap- 
lan was a radar officer in the Air Force, 
won the Legion of Merit for his war- 
time work in developing operational use 
of ground and airborne radar equipment 

• Maxwell K. Goldstein, formerly of the 
Office of Naval Research where he was 
in charge of primary research of radio 
aids to air navigation. He also served as 
a radio engineer at Wright Field and 
with the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
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Subcontracts 

B-47 program extended 
with orders totalling 
$13.5 million. 

Boeing Airplane Co. has extended its 
subcontracting program on the B-47 
six-jet bomber, to 32 firms with orders 
totalling 515.5 million. 

Largest of the new subcontracts an- 
nounced by Boeing will go to Bendix 
Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind., and 
the Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. Ben- 
dix won its subcontract with a bid of 
$1,962,693 for supplying the outrigger 
and front main landing gear. 'I he 
Cleveland tool company bid $483,604 
for the rear main landing gear. 

► New Contractors-Another 28 firms 
have smaller subcontracts totalling 
$656,036. They are: 

General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Vard, Inc., Pasadena, Calif.; Pachmayr 
Gun Works, L & M Engineering Co., 
Tapered Sheets, Inc., and Rezolin, Inc., 
all of Los Angeles; Westholt Manu- 
facturing, Inc., Product Engineering & 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., Associated 
Co., Inc., and Mid-Western Steel 
Treating & Forging Co., Inc., all of 
Wichita; Vulcan Tool Co., Dayton, 
Ohio; Master Machine & Tool Co., 


Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co. 
Both of these firms are in Chicago. 

Superior Tool & Die Co., Castaloy 
Corp., Argo Machine Co., Heidrich 
Tool & Die Co., Detroit Kellering Co., 
Star Tool & Die Works, all of Detroit; 
Atlantic Manufacturing Co., Philadel- 
phia; Sargent Engineering Corp., Hunt- 
ington Park, Calif.; Weston Hydraulics, 
Ltd., North Hollywood, Calif.; Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Luscombe Airplane Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
Midwest Tool & Engineering Co., In- 
dianapolis; Reynolds Engineering Co., 
Rock Island, 111.; Engineering & Re- 
search Corp., Riverdale, Md. 

Previously announced subcontracts 
include: $7,807,316 to Bell Aircraft 
Corp., Buffalo, for power packs, hori- 
zontal and stabilizers, elevators and 
seats; $1,345,874 to Curtiss-Wright 
Airplane division at Columbus, Ohio, 
for ailerons and flaps; and $1,272,141 
for building dorsal and vertical fins and 
rudders. 

► Production Plan-Boeing now has a 
$40-million USAF letter of intent to 
build 10 B-47s at its Wichita No. 2 
plant this is generally considered to be 
only the beginning of a sizable B-47 
production program that may stretch 
out for as long as five years. There is 
a substantial figure earmarked for B-47 
production in the USAF fiscal 1950 
budget now under scrutiny. 



STRATOJET LINE BEGINS 


Production tooling for the swept-wing Stiato- 
jet bomber (B-47) is under way at Boeing's 
Wichita No. 2 plant. Wing jigs shown 


sweepback of Stratojet wing. Modification 
line for B-29s being reclaimed from storage 
and B-50s from Boeing's Seattle plant 
moves by in the background. 


Employment at Bocing-Wichita has 
now passed the 7400 mark in contrast 
to the 1 500 persons employed there last 
March. Tool fabrication workers, in- 
cluding template layout men, tool and 
die makers and jig builders, are still 
badly needed. 

Preliminary production tooling on 
the B-47 line is already well under way 
with jigs for major subassemblies now 
under construction. Modification of 
Boeing B-29s reclaimed from storage 
depots and B-50s continues at the 
Wichita plant. 

Stockpile Project 
Almost Completed 

DAYTON— Project to stockpile ap- 
proximately 40,000 machine tools 
(general purpose) for use in emergency 
by USAF contractors is approximately 
75 percent complete. 

Industrial equipment branch, re- 
sources planning section of the Air 
Materiel Command’s Industrial Plan- 
ning division has also assigned to in- 
dustry 2226 machine tools, of which 
1290 were taken out of the reserve 
and the remainder shipped direct to the 
manufacturers from War Assets Ad- 
ministration custody. 

► Tool Stockpile— The tool stockpile is 
divided between two huge aircraft 
plants of World War II, now giant 
warehouses, at Omaha, and Marietta, 
Ga. The stockpile was acquired from 
War Assets Administration and Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. plants deacti- 
vated at war’s end. 

USAF acquired approximately 10,000 
of the tools in its stockpile before the 
formation of the Joint Army-Navy Ma- 
chine Tool Allocation Task Committee, 
which coordinated the allocation of sur- 
plus tools to services who requisitioned 

► Tools Aging— Total number of ma- 
chine tools, government and service 
owned in 1945 was estimated at from 

650.000 to 725,000, of which 60,000 
were estimated at over 15 years old. 

Machine tools used in World War II 
totalled 1,778,000, of which approxi- 
mately 250,000 were used for air power, 

175.000 for the Air Force requirements 
and 75,000 for Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics requirements. 

► Stockpile Problems— The industrial 
equipment specialists at Wright Field 
offer a strong argument with anybody 
who contends that obsolescence seri- 
ously limits the useful stockpiling life of 
general purpose machine tools. They 
point out that in World War II one 
Michigan plant was using some machine 
tools built in 1878. Rock Island 
Arsenal had some lathes of World War 
I vintage in mothballs and turned them 
over to Continental Motors for useful 
service in an emergency. 
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Flight Refueling Broadens Aircraft Utility 



Procedure offers wide 
benefits in commercial, 
military operations. 

A 1914 engineering law and a 1924 
"stunt” have been coordinated to pro- 
duce a 1949 highlight in aircraft design 
and employment. 

The law was developed by Louis 
Breguet and established the basic re- 
lationship between airplane size and 
range. Modem aircraft design has now 
approached closely the upper limit of 
this relationship. USAF Chief of Staff, 
Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg recently re- 
vealed that a study of aircraft size vs. 
range resulted in the Air Force conclu- 
sion that "an aircraft of an acceptable 
size could not be built to perform its 
mission at the desired range unless air- 
to-air in-flight refueling were employed.” 

The 1924 "stunt” was the mid-air 
transfer of fuel from one D.H. 4 to an- 
other over Rockwell Field, Calif. This 
fuel-transferring enabled Lts. Smith and 
Richter to remain aloft 24 hr. 

The 1929 endurance record of the 
Fokker "Question Mark” of 150 hr. 
generated a wave of refueling flights 
that continued for 6 yr. and culminated 
in the existing endurance mark of 653 
hr. 34 min. set by A1 and Fred Key. 

► Operating Procedure Evolved — But 
while mid-air fuel transfer remained 
merely a stunt in the U. S-, it became 
serious business in England and Flight 
Refuelling, Ltd. (of which Mr. Latimer- 
Needham is chief engineer) was formed 
in 1936 to develop methods and tech- 

The company has expanded steadily 
through the years until flight refueling 
has become a standard operating pro- 
cedure. It was employed over the Eng- 
lish Channel during 44 flights in 1946, 
near Bermuda in 11 weekly scheduled 
flights in 1947, and in 16 scheduled 
EOAC London-Montreal flights in 
1948. 

With this extensive experience avail- 
able, Flight Refuelling now believes the 
stage is set for en route replenishing on 
the world’s long-distance commercial air 


► Connection Details— Equipment re- 
quired includes special line hauling and 
connecting devices in the transport and 



special contact and fuel releasing compo- 
nents in the tanker aircraft. The receiver 
aircraft is fitted with a bell-mouthed re- 
ception coupling mounted on the stern. 
The refueling hose is pressed into this 
mouth against Neoprene seals by four 
hydraulically-operated toggles to form a 
fuel-tight joint. Hauling line extends 
through the center of this reception 
coupling and is operated by a hydraulic 
motor turning a drum. 

Inside the reception coupling the fuel 
line is divided to pass on either side of 
the hauling line-a 350-ft. steel cable, 
1 50 ft. being reduced in size and a 6-in. 
length comprising a "weak link.” 

► Transport, Tanker Equipment-The 


transport tanks have special valves and 
fittings to permit entry of fuel from the 
stern reception coupling, to prevent 
siphoning if the tanker drops below the 
transport, and to accommodate surging 
that may develop in the line. 

In addition, the transport carries a 
radar beacon unit to permit the tanker 
to “home” while making contact during 
periods of restricted visibility. 

The tanker aircraft carries fuel supply 
tanks connected to the drum-wound 
hose. The drum is hydraulically oper- 
ated and contains 235 ft. of 2-in. hose 
lined with fuel-resistant synthetic rubber 
and reinforced with steel wire. 

A small parachute is attached to the 
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lower end of the line to prevent thrash- 
ing in mid-air, particularly during wind- 

^The tanker also employs a line-throw- 
ing gun, dram brake levers, fuel cocks 
and special valves and equipment. In 
addition, it may be equipped with 
pumps for increasine delivery rate, and 
nitrogen bottles for flushing the system 
prior to transfer. It carries radar equip- 
ment for contacting the transport in bad 
weather or at night. 

► How Contact Is Made— The technique 
of the operation has been reduced to a 
comparatively simple procedure. The 
tanker seeks out the transport, which 
trails its hauling line. The tanker as- 
sumes a position on the rear starboard 
quarter of the transport and fires a line 
forward of the arc of the hauling line. 

The contactor line from the tanker 
slides down the transport’s hauling line 
until it is engaeed bv the pawls of the 
latter. The transport operator then 
winds in the hauling and contact lines, 
removes the grapnel, and attaches the 
contact line through the reception 
coupling to the winch. 

►Fuel Transfer-The tanker allows the 
hose to unwind and the transport sets 
its dram in motion to haul in. As this 
operation is in progress, the tanker 
climbs slightly until it is about 70 ft. 
above the transport to permit the fuel 
flow by gravity (pumps will make this 
unnecessary and permit the tanker to be 
located below the receiving aircraft). 

As soon as the hose is secured to the 
reception coupling, the svstem is flushed 
with nitrogen pas to replace the air with 
inert gas as a fire prevention measure. 

Tanker fuel cock is then opened and 
the fuel flows into the transport at the 
rate of about 120 gpm. 

► Disconnection-After fuel transfer, the 
system is again flushed with nitrogen, 
the transport releases the hose and pavs 
out the hauling line to its full length, 
the "weak link” line being exposed. 

The tanker pilot then banks to star- 
board, breaking the weak link. The 
tanker takes in its hose and major por- 
tion of the hauling line, the transport 
taking in the remaining portion of its 
hauling line. 

About 3000 gal. may be transferred 
in about 30 min., the flight of the 
transport being uninterrupted, with pas- 
sengers unaware that 9 tons of fuel have 
been taken on. 

► Precautionary Measures-Great care 
has been taken to develop a system that 

Tests have been made of a special 
device which flushes the reception 
coupling with methyl bromide immedi- 
ately after the hose has been released. 

Any difference in electrical potential 
between the two aircraft is neutralized 
upon initial contact of the hauling and 
grappling lines, which takes place at a 
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How employment of flight refueling en- 
hances the performance of the B-50 bomber. 


considerable distance from the two 
planes so that a spark would be dissi- 
pated harmlessly into the air. 

Throughout the refueling operation 
aircraft remain electrically bonded 
through the metal reinforcement in the 

In the event the two aircraft lose po- 
sition during the transfer, the hose will 
pull loose from the reception coupling 
at a predetermined load. The hauling 
line will then pay out until the weak 
link is parted. Aside from emergency 
breakaways, which are a part of practice 
training, there has been no instance of 
the hose being forced from the coupling. 

► Automatic Handling— It is apparent 
that special operators are required in 
both aircraft to accomplish several duties 
by hand. 

Although operations to date have 
been carried out with this necessary 
amount of handling, completely auto- 
matic equipment has since been de- 
veloped that does not require any special 
personnel. The drum is electrically 
operated through a magnetic clutch. As 
contact is approached, the pilot flips a 
switch and the hauling line trails out, 
the drum’s rate of rotation being con- 
trolled by an air brake driven by the 

Upon contact, a second switch is 
thrown and the drum reels in the haul- 
ing line with hose attached. The 
coupling is accomplished by hydraulic 
pressure and sequence switches. The 
coupling is released by a solenoid valve 
upon completion of the fuel transfer. 

► Benefits— Advantages of flight refuel- 
ing are obvious. The amount of weight 
an airplane can carry depends on its 
speed; that is, the faster a given airplane 
flies the more weight it can support. 
This simple fact presents the basic take- 
off problem of large aircraft— from a 
standing start the airplane accelerates at 
a speed depending upon its power and 
drag until a speed is reached at which it 
can lift its own weight. 

Attaining this speed will require a 
takeoff run that varies with the weight 
to be lifted. Thus, as weights have 
gone up, runway lengths required to at- 
tain flying speed have also increased. 


Flight refueling solves this growing 
runway problem by permitting a given 
airplane to take off with a greatly re- 
duced fuel load, thereby permitting 
either a heavier payload or a shorter run- 
way length requirement. Once in the 
air at cruising speed, the fuel weight is 
transferred to the plane, a weight it can 
then support easily. 

Flight refueling makes fueling stops 
unnecessary, thereby permitting the 
transport to cover 150-200 mi. while 
the tanks are being supplied, instead of 
losing this distance, altitude, and time 
for landing. 

In military operations, it permits 
bomber range to be increased indefi- 
nitely, depending upon tactical limita- 
tions laid down by the location of 
friendly bases. 

► Commercial Aspects— In commercial 
operations, the advantages of flight re- 
fueling are extensive but complex. 

As air transport has increased, there 
is a growing trend towards the design of 
craft intended specifically for certain 
routes, operation over other routes prov- 
ing cither impractical or uneconomical. 

In the U. S., for example, four dif- 
ferent sizes of aircraft are now generally 
considered necessary to do the job of 
carrying passengers and cargo by air. 
Flight refueling can reduce this number 
to two by permitting an aircraft with a 
self-contained range of 3000 mi. to oper- 
ate economically over the longest- 
distance routes in the world. 

Flight replenishment would permit 
the elimination of uneconomic fueling 
stops. For example, London-New York 
route operators schedule stops at Shan- 
non and Gander merely for fuel, stops 
that are costly, time-taking and involve 
additional landing and takeoff hazards. 

With flight refueling, an airliner 
would take off from London at light 
weight and climb to a high altitude 
(25,000 ft., for example) en route to 
Shannon. Over Shannon fuel is taken 
aboard and the flight continued over 
the Atlantic to the vicinity of Gander, 
where fuel is again transferred in mid- 
air, the flight terminating in New York. 

On the west-east crossing, only the 
one refueling over Gander would be 
necessary, the favorable winds permit- 
ting the Gander-London flight to be 
made safely. 

Greatest advantage can be taken of 
flight refueling by the design of air- 
craft particularly for this type of opera- 
tion. In such designs, only fuel suf- 
ficient for a still-air absolute range of 
3000 mi. need be provided, resulting in 
an aircraft that is either smaller and 
faster or one that carries considerably 
more payload. The heavy penalty of re- 
serve fuel need not be paid, the fuel 
required for alternate landing or “hold- 
ing” over destination being provided bv 
the tanker. (Continued on page 21) 
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Mobiloil AERO 

• Approved by every Aircraft Engine Manufacturer! 

• Surpasses Army-Navy Specifications! 


Mobiloil Aero has been thoroughly 
tested by engine manufacturers, the 
Army and Navy — and found to have 
the high stability and anti-wear proper- 
ties necessary for severest operating 
conditions. 

Mobiloil Aero is refined to Socony- 
Yacuum’s rigid standards from care- 
fully selected crudes. Special processes 



nomical operation. 


Today, commercial and private plane 
owners find Socony-Vacuum products 
at more U. S. airfields than any other 
oil company's. For specific recommen- 

Vacuum branch office. X 
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Trans -Oceanic Flight Tests 
prove marked superioritq 
of GLIDAIR -finishes/ 


AIR FRANCE 

Selects GLIDAIR FINISHES 
for use on their 
Constellation Comets 


Air France, the French National Airline with an outstanding record of 30 years of 
over-water flying, recently gave new emphasis to the high performance and endurance 
qualities of Glidair Finishes. Their letter tells the story . . . 


"We have selected Glidair Enamels as standard trim on all our Lockheed Constella- 
tion Comets. This decision was reached after tests were made under actual flying 
conditions in which Glidair showed marked superiority to other products previously 
used. Your enamel was easy to apply and showed a greater resistance to deteriora- 
tion even under the most adverse conditions of sun, salt spray, oil, grease, and 
frequent washings and polishings.” 


For your finishing needs, specify Glidair — the finest aircraft finishes available. They’n 
unexcelled for durability, adhesion and gloss; perfect for all protec- 
tive and decorative applications. 

THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 

Aviation Sales Headquarters • 11001 Madison Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


GLIDAIR 


Wr>w 
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► U. S. Activity— While the British have 
pioneered commercial flight refueling, 
principal interest of the U. S. in the 
operation is for bombardment aircraft. 
Taking advantage of British experience 
and techniques, the U. S. Air Force 
began to pay serious attention to the 
novel development shortly after V-J Day 
and has modified a number of Boeing 
B-29 and B-50 bombers as both tankers 
and receivers. 

Following successful experiments, the 
Air Force recently disclosed that a 
Boeing B-50 had flown 9400 mi. non- 
stop with tire aid of two flight refuelings 
(Aviation Week, Dec. 20, 1948). 

Considering the possibilities of flight 
refueling in the realm of long-range mili- 
tary operations, some observers believe 
that the additional Convair B-36 
bombers ordered recently (Aviation 
Week, Jan. 24, 1949) will be equipped 
as both tankers and receivers for mid-air 
replenishment. 

When flight refueling is considered 
against a framework of military opera- 
tions it assumes a slightly different pic- 

For example, bases would be re- 
stricted to those easily held by friendly 
troops and the transfer will have to be 
made in areas remote from the possi- 
bility of being intercepted by any enemy 
aircraft. 

► Bomber Use— There are a number of 
ways in which flight refueling can be 

. used to extend the normal range of the 
bomber. 

The bomber and tanker can take 
off together, the bomber carrying a heavy 
bomb load and fuel sufficient for only 4 
of its normal range. At this 4 point, 
the bomber is supplied by the tanker 
with fuel equal to its normal range. The 
bomber continues over a range of 4/3 its 
normal range, or an increase of 4 through 
flight refueling. 

A second method is for the bomber to 
take off with a full fuel load and fly 4 
greater distance to its target, picking up 
the tanker on the return trip 4 its 
normal range from its home base. 

But principal planning of current 
USAF refueling operations is in the use 
of shuttle bombing in which the bomber 
lands at a base thousands of miles away 
from its takeoff point. In this operation, 
it may be refueled over a wide spread of 
ranges on the way to and away from the 
target. 

One of the principal tactical advan- 
tages of flight refueling lies in the 
ability of the bomber to choose any one 
of countless routes to and away from 
the target. For example, a bomber tak- 
ing off from the continental U. S. could 
refuel over the Arctic region and from 
there fly any one of a number of routes 
to a target, instead of an expected route, 
which could be protected easily. 

Another benefit of bomber flight re- 


fueling is in the reduction of number of 
airciart required over the target to de- 
liver a predetermined number of bombs. 

In a mission requiring the dropping 
of 2000 tous of bombs on a target 300U 
mi. away, an unrefuelcd operation would 
require 400 aircratt, each carrying 
10,000 lb. ot bombs but, by refueling, 
only 308 aircraft would be required of 
which only 1 54 would be bombers actu- 
ally flying over the target, the remaining 
154 being tankers which would return 

This reduction is made possible by 
increase to 26,000 lb. in bomb load of 
each bomber. 

► Reconnaissance, Fighter Use— Advan- 
tage of flight refueling to long-range 
reconnaissance lies in reduction in size 
and increase in speed of aircraft used on 
such missions. World War II indi- 
cated the advantage of small, high-speed 
craft for photo-recon work but their 
short-range characteristic limited their 

Flight refueling would permit them 
to operate over extended ranges and 
render unnecessary the construction of 
large, slow and expensive long-range 
types for such work. 

Fighter operations can be greatly in- 
creased with this type of refueling. A 
single large tanker could refuel as many 
as three fighters and such operations 
might even be carried out deep in 
enemy territory since two fighters could 
provide cover while the third is being re- 
fueled. Such operations would prove 
particularly practicable in regions in 
which air security had been obtained 
and the principal fighter duty was 
ground cooperation. Operations during 
and immediately following the invasion 
were of this type and fighter crews 
shuttled back and forth across the 
Channel for fuel. This would have been 
unnecessary if the fighters could have 
been refueled before their “sweeps” or 
immediately after, so increasing sweep- 

Even in the military transport field, 
flight refueling offers substantial ad- 
vantages. 

Thus, in the case of air-landed and 
air-dropped supplies, considerably in- 
creased cargo loads could be used with 
refueling taking place shortly before en- 
tering the combat area or immediately 
upon leaving. 

Overshadowing all of these possibih 
ties, however, is the application to the 
fast-spreading turbojet engine in military 
craft, which, at least in present model 
engines, slashes the range of fighters 
and bombers in half. 

This serious range curtailment is a 
problem of exceptional tactical magni- 
tude-one that has required the reten- 
tion of piston-engined aircraft of both 
categories. 

In the jet aircraft field, flight refuel- 


ing may prove more than an advantage; 
it may quickly develop into a genuine 
necessity. 

General Carl Spaaf/. is often quoted 
as saying: “We have not yet repealed 
Breguct's Law, but we are making some 
important changes in it.” There now 
seems to be little question but what he 
had flight refueling in mind, for this 
newly perfected technique holds vital 
consequences for future commercial and 
military operations. 


All-Weather Blades 
Use Laminated Plastic 

The growing use of plastics in air- 
craft structural applications is typified 
by application of this material in the 
new all-weather helicopter blades built 
by Goodyear Aircraft Corp. and in- 
stalled on a Sikorsky R-5 for flight 

Leading edge of this rotary wing is 
.030-in. stretched stainless steel. There 
are no seams or spices, and support is 
via two spanwise spars spotwelded to 
the skin. Leading edge rigidity and static 
balance are afforded by a strip spot- 
welded to the blade’s inside curve and 
fitted with lead counterweights. 

► Plastic Sandwich— Behind the main 
spar installation, according to the 
“Bakelite Review," construction is an 
.007-in. core of laminated plastic, pro- 
duced with Bakelite phenolic resin by 
the Formica Co., sandwiched between 
.0015-in., type 302, i-hard stainless 
steel sheets. 

Material bonding is accomplished 
with a thermosetting adhesive, under 
pressure. 

This makeup covers the ribs which 
form the contour of the aft two-thirds 
of the blade section. It offers the ad- 
vantages of affording practically the 
same rate of thermal expansion as the 
leading edge stainless steel section com- 
bined with maximum stiffness per unit 
weight and maximum weather re- 

► Splicing, Riveting— Because of limi- 
tations in available sheet size and in the 
size of the curing press, skins are cured 
in sections approximately 5 ft. long, later 
spliced into a single section via a 1-in. 
lap joint of .0015 stainless steel on each 

Flush rivets hold the skin to the air- 
foil structure. Skin is dimpled and re- 
inforced with J-in. wide, .010-in. alu- 
minum bonded to the surface of the 

At i in. back from the trailing edge, 
the inner steel sheet is stopped to allow 
bonding of the two skins to a wedge- 
shaped trailing edge piece of laminated 
phenolic material. 
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Titanium Groomed For Future Aero Role 


Metal possesses many characteristics desirable for air- 
craft applications. Alloying studies are under way. 


This report on titanium has been 
prepared to afford a basic familiarization 
with this new metal, which shows so 
much promise for use in aircraft and en- 
gine applications. Additional data will 
be provided from time to time as manu- 
facturing methods and application tech- 
niques develop. 

On the basis of preliminary reports, 
titanium has everything— it is light, 
strong, heat and corrosion-resistant and 
plentiful in nature. It is expensive— 
about $3.00 per pound— but aluminum 
cost $16.00 per pound at the start of the 
century and it sells now for 16tf a pound. 

At the moment, major interest in 
titanium centers around its heat-resistant 
qualities for it has a melting point of 
3272 F. in its pure form. 

As its availability increases, its appli- 
cation to aircraft structures will follow 
on the basis of its high strength/density 

► Withstands Corrosion— Accompany- 

ing these qualities is high corrosion- 
resistance, comparable to well-known 
18-8 stainless steel. The high chemical 
activity of titanium forms an oxide sur- 
face film, even at room temperature- 
protecting the metal against corrosion- 
a process identical to that occurring 
with aluminum and chromium. 

Both cold-worked and annealed test 
strips of titanium have been exposed to 
salt spray for 30 days and showed no 
signs of corrosion attack or impairment 
of tensile strength. Even concentrated 
nitric, hydrochloric and acetic acids and 
ammonium and sodium hydroxides did 
not attack titanium samples appreciably. 

► No Alloy Data Yet— To date, chemical 
and physical properties are available only 
on pure titanium but these data are all 
the more remarkable when compared 
with similar data on highly alloyed ver- 
sions of other metals. 

Alloying of titanium is only now get- 
ting under way at Remington Arms Co., 
a du Pont subsidiary, but no significant 
information is available presently. 

It is obvious, however, that its un- 
alloyed characteristics will be improved 
proportionately as greatly as those of 
aluminum, steel and other industrial 

► Versatility— The promise of titanium 
as an aircraft structural material follows 
from its high proportional limit (59,000 
psi. annealed, 84,000 psi. cold worked) 
and its low density, making it ideal for 
low-weight, high-stress construction. 

Its corrosion-resistance indicates appli- 
cation to flying boat hulls and seaplane 


floats, and these structures are already 
under way experimentally at the Naval 
Air Materiel Center, Philadelphia. 

The admirable hardening characteris- 
tics of the metal (Rockwell 88B an- 
nealed) render it advantageous for use in 
parts subject to frictional wear, such as 
landing gear struts and bearing appli- 
cations. 

It has high electrical resistance (50 
ohms per cu. cm.) indicating use as a 
metallic electrical resistor. 

Application of titanium to aircraft 
turbine blading will require extensive re- 
search. Work in this field is now being 
pressed, but no accurate conclusions 
can be drawn, as yet. Air Force, Navy, 
industrial laboratories, universities and 
government research agencies are con- 
ducting programs designed to evaluate 
the high temperature characteristics of 
various titanium alloys, and theoretical 
calculations indicate properties superior 
to presently used materials. 

► Supply Plentiful-Availability of tita- 
nium sources is no problem since it is 
the fourth most abundant structural 
metal, the ninth most plentiful element 
in nature. Actually, there is more tita- 
nium in the world than all the lead, tin, 
zinc, copper, antimony, nickel, gold and 
silver combined. There is 23 times as 
much titanium in the earth’s core as 
carbon, an essential element in steel 
manufacturing. 

Titanium dates from Revolutionary 
days. It was discovered by Gregor in 
1791, but was not isolated until 1825, 
when Berzelius reduced potassium fluo- 
titanate with potassium. 

Hunter prepared titanium by the re- 
duction of titanium tetrachloride with 
sodium in an iron bomb. Kroll modified 
this process by substituting molten 


magnesium for sodium, which elimi- 
nated the necessity for employing high 
pressure. 

► Pilot Plant Functioning-'! he Kroll 
process was adapted to large-scale oper- 
ations by the Bureau of Mines, which is 
now operating a pilot plant at Boulder 
City, Nev. Production capacity is 100 
lb. per day, and studies arc now being 
made for expanding output to a ton per 

Titanium occurs in nature principally 
as ilmenite (ferrotitanate) and rutile 
(titanium dioxide). 

Ilmenite deposits are present in the 
New York’s Adirondack mountains, and 
in Virginia, Arkansas and Wyoming, 
and in the sands of Florida's cast coast. 
Ilmenite is also plentiful in the beach 
sands of Travencore (India) and this 
ore was the principal source of U. S. 
imports of the metal prior to World 
War II. Since 1942, however, the U .S. 
has supplied its needs from its own 
domestic sources. 

Rutile is present in Virginia, and ex- 
tensive deposits have been discovered 
in Canada. Quantities of rutile are 
known to exist in sands along the coast 
of Japan and in the U.S.S.R. 

► Impurity at First— Titanium actually 
began its industrial life as an undesirable 
impurity in iron. Many iron-ore de- 
posits were abandoned because they 
were "contaminated" by the presence 
of titanium. 

It was a du Pont research program 
aimed at “purification” of iron ore that 
produced the first substantial quantities 
of titanium and developed its first com- 
mercial application-pigment for paints, 
enamels, linoleum, paper and other 
products. 

By 1931 du Pont was producing tita- 
nium oxide for pigments and some iron 
deposits are actually being worked to- 
day for their titanium "impurity," not 
for their iron. 

► Marketed Now— Titanium is now 
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KEEPING AHEAD WITH 


j AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 
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. specs coll for large, weighty tachom 
systems. They’ve worked O.K. thus far, so why should he worry. He doesn' 
know that General Electric hos developed a new tachometer system wit 
idicator that is 50 per cent smaller, and a generator that is 35 per cer 
hter, than previous models. 



panels compact and orderly — without 
ability. The generator combines minir 
maximum output . . . undisturbed by e 
and wide temperature variations. And, despite thi 
duction in size and weight, thi 
accuracy, long life, and reliabi 
of G-E instruments. 

PLAN TODAY FOR TOMORROW’S INSTRUMENTS 


Present-day instruments are good. But General 
Electric is continually striving to make them better. 
Many new designs which are in the development 
stage today can be in your aircraft tomorrow. The 
savings in size, weight, and maintenance costs can be 


yours if you plan now. See your nearest G-E repre- 
sentative for information on specific instruments and 
instrument systems. Apparatus Department, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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available from du Pont in a porous form 
called "sponge” but will soon be had 
in ingot form. The sponge sells for 
about $5 per pound but this is merely a 
pilot-line figure and the price is seen as 
subject to rapid change in the very near 

Free samples of titanium sponge arc 
being provided industrial and university 
laboratories by du Pont in the interest 
of application development. 

Bureau of Mines is supplying pow- 
dered titanium for about S3 per pound, 
but this form requires compacting by 
powder metallurgy techniques into the 
desired bars or sheets. 

Present high price results from $1.04 
per pound cost of titanium tetrachloride, 
which is used in the Kroll process, 
whereas the ilmenite ore itself costs only 
$0.04 per pound. 

Bureau of Mines is studying various 
other methods of extraction and produc- 
tion, which already promise sharp reduc- 


Twist Detector Aids 
Torqueineter Studies 

To facilitate the development of 
more accurate torquemeters for measur- 
ing power delivered by propellers and 
turbojets, VVestinghouse Electric Corp.’s 
research laboratories have brought out a 
new twist detector which shows changes 
in weight as small as 1 part in 100,000 
and measures less than 1/1,000,000 in. 

Designed by company technicians 
William P. Welch and Benjamin J. 
Cammetti, this elastic drift measuring 
machine is so sensitive that it will de- 
tect the twist in a shaft caused by the 
weight of a feather. 

The device consists of a 1-in. steel 
shaft 25 in. long, bolted to the center of 
a cross-arm at one end and fastened at 
the other end to be held immobile, shaft 
twist being in proportion to weight 
placed on the cross-arm. With the aid 
of sensitive electrical contacts that close 
with twist, movement at the surface of 
the shaft can be measured. 

As each successive weight is added, 
shaft twist is determined in relation to 
the distance a minutely calibrated gage 
must move to close the contacts again. 
By removing weights in the same suc- 
cession, twist is measured in the reverse 
direction. 

The ideal shaft would show the same 
amount of twist in both directions for 
each weight, but actually there is a very 
small variation between the “up” and 
“down” stages-caused by elastic drift. 
One of the major aims of the company's 
research in this field is to find a shaft 
material that will reduce the variation 
to a minimum. 



“Rotochute” Lands Instruments 


A supersonic parachute for insuring 
easy letdown or delicate research in- 
struments ejected from a rocket at high 
altitudes has been developed by Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 

In effect, the device-known as a 
“rotochute”— is a huge dart housing- 
20-30 lb. of instruments. Most success- 
ful model developed by GE is approxi- 
mately 4 ft. long, the body about 8 in. 
in diameter. It is fitted with a hinged 
rotor which extends about 8 ft. when 
fully opened. 

At the peak of the rocket’s flight, the 
rotochute is expelled, and as the air 
increases in density during descent, the 
blades begin to revolve, gradually being 
forced out to assume a horizontal po- 

Rcsultant braking action slows the 
device from its very nigh speed to about 


27 mph. by the time it hits the ground. 

In a year of intensive study, 23 differ- 
ent designs of the rotary wing brake 
were tested. Experimental models were 
checked in wind tunnel air flows up to 
about 1300 mph. Other rotochutes were 
dropped from a B-29 at 35,000 ft., from 
lightplancs at 1000-1 2, 000-ft. heights, 
and expelled from rockets. 

Future possible applications for this 
type of device, according to D. C. 
Prince, GE vice president in charge of 
the general engineering and consulting 
lab, include use as an escape medium 
from fast, high-flying planes, and for 
dropping food, medicines, and other 
equipment. Another important function 
would be to obtain chemical samples 
of the upper atmosphere. 

Inventor of the rotochute is I. B. Ben- 
sen, GE engineer. 


CADO to Process 
Additional Documents 

Central Air Documents Office has 
received more than 700,000 additional 
captured enemy documents for catalog- 
ing. These arc in addition to the 55,000 
documents already processed by Air 
Documents Division of CADO. 

The additional reports are part of 
the original 1500 tons of material cap- 
tured by intelligence teams of the Navy 
and Air Force in Germany and Japan 
after the cessation of hostilities. Tech- 
nical teams followed combat troops into 
factories, government offices and private 
homes to "liberate” documents before 
they could be destroyed. 

Of this total, about 300 tons of aero- 
nautical reports were shipped directly 
to Wright Field and this quantity pro- 
d 'cH the 55,000 reports already issued. 


Meanwhile, the remaining 1200 tons 
were sent to the Department of Com- 
merce in Washington for processing. 

Commerce now finds it impossible 
to handle this material, comprising 
more than 700,000 documents, and has 
sent them to Wright Field for process- 
ing. 

These documents are not primarily 
aeronautical but cover data largely in 
the chemistry, metallurgical, optical and 
allied physical fields. 

Air Force does not plan to process 
this material as completely as the avia- 
tion reports. It has decided to select 
those documents having aeronautical 
usage and invite manufacturers' repre- 
sentatives to Wright Field at a later 
date to go over the material which has 
been screened. 

Reports selected by the representa- 
tives will be microfilmed for use by 
interested groups. 
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Test-Engine Economy 

To accomplish rapid, inexpensive 
screening of fuels and lubricants, engi- 
neers at the Texas Co.’s Beacon (N. Y.) 
laboratories utilize a single-cylinder 
Lauson engine. 

While affording results which com- 
pare closely with those obtained from 
full-scale runs, tests with the small 
power unit cut fuel requirements from 
200 to 15 gal. and reduce oil needs 
from 12 to 3 quarts. 

Tests run on the engine include de- 
termination of effects of oils on power- 
plant cleanliness, action of additives in 
varying concentrations, bearing lubri- 
cation characteristics, and general per- 
formance. 


Airport Fire-Fighter 

Extinguishing media consisting of 
4500 lb. of low pressure carbon dioxide 
and 230 gal. of mechanical foam solu- 
tion is carried in fire truck built by 
Cardox Corp.. 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, 111. Unit weighs approxi- 
mately 32,000 lb. with full load, has 
cruising speed of 60 mph. Feature is 
new type, front-bumper-mounted, 10- 
ft. boom with working elevation of IS 
ft. Capacity of boom nozzle is 1,250 
lb. of COj per min. Oscillating ground- 
sweep nozzle directs 750 lb. CO- per 
min. at base of flames and prevents fire 
break-through beneath truck in close- 
range fighting. Two foam makers, also 
mounted on front bumper, discharge 60 
gal. of solution per min. ahead of truck 
in intersecting arcs. In addition to 
hand lines there is bayonet type nozzle 
for piercing plane compartments, en- 
gine nacelles or other enclosed spaces. 
Single control mechanism directs move- 
ment of the boom up, down or side- 
ways, as well as the movement of the 
boom nozzle itself "in" and “out” in 
a vertical plane. Control valves on 
truck’s instrument panel release CO. 
and foam from ground-sweep apparatus. 



ALL USE BRIDGEPORT 
UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 



. . . because they are easier to maintain, easier to install and 
are longer wearing than other aircraft upholstery fabrics. What’s 
more, the original designs of Bridgeport Upholstery fabrics are 
smartly conceived in the most pleasing colors to harmonize with 
any interior scheme. Bridgeport fabrics are safer, 
too — the CAA certifies them to be flameproof — 
they do not support combustion. Write today for 
complete details and sample swatches of 
Bridgeport Aircraft 
Upholstery F abrics — they 
are available in a variety 
of standard colors and 
weaves or can be supplied 
in designs for your ex- 
clusive use. 


FABRICS, INC. 

BRIDGEPORT 1 , CO N N E C T 1C UT 
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NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 

Supercharger Holds Up in Tests 

Problems being overcome through extensive testing of 
Stratos Corp. device; airline installations expected. 


The recently designed, simplified 
cabin supercharger manufactured by 
the Stratos Corp., Farmingdale, Long 
Island, N. Y., has been operating under 
scheduled flight conditions for over 
1,000 hr. with only a minimum number 
of malfunctions, according to airline 
sources in New York. 

The unit is somewhat unique in con- 
cept in that it is extremely compact, 
light in weight, and mounts directly 
on an engine drive pad, thus obviating 
troublesome and heavy drive shafts or 
hydraulic transmission. 

The supercharger, two of which are 
installed on a Constellation, has proved 
entirely adequate to supply the maxi- 
mum allowable differential cabin pres- 
sure of 8.40 in. Hg. and maintain an 
S500-ft. interior pressure at 21,000 ft. 
Only significant problems have been: 
Loss of oil through the breather. This 
entailed no serious consequences since 
only result was stoppage of the im- 


peller when the "fluid drive” ran dry. 

Oil had been able to pass by the seal 
into the impeller section, then into the 
air ducts leading to the cabin. Both 
of these problems have been remedied. 

Initially, a gear in the low-speed train 
failed frequently. A harder gear is 
being substituted and it is believed that 
elimination of this trouble will result 
in overhaul time for the unit being 
raised from its current 200-hr. interval 
to 1000-hr. period. 

From a practical standpoint, only ap- 
parent disadvantage of the device is re- 
duced accessibility afforded in the 
engine’s accessory section. On a Con- 
stellation, this problem is not too severe, 
since the only unit rendered hard to 
reach is the engine-driven fuel pump, 
which rarely requires replacement. 

It is believed that one of the largest 
domestic airlines is contemplating in- 
stallation of this blower on an entire 
fleet of twin-engine planes.— G.C. 


groove flush with rivet head to provide 
self-plugging rivet installed as fast as 
company’s hollow-type unit. Material 
is A17SP aluminum alloy and rivet is 
reported to compare favorably in 
strength to solid rivets of same material 
except for slight reduction in strength 
when used in thin sheets. For higher 
shear strength, rivet can be had in 
24ST. Stems are 17ST. Speed of in- 
stallation of device renders it suitable 
to many assembly processes where rivets 



“No-Recoil” Hammer 



Air-Powered Valve 

Solenoid-actuated air control unit 
built by Bellows Co., 222 W. Market 
St., Akron, Ohio, has cylinder end caps 
which hold small, 8v. solenoids, whose 
plungers, operating through only 1/32 
in., release full pressure of supply line 
to drive lightweight cushioned, piston 
for shifting fourway shear-flow valve. 
Operating on 5—1 50 lb. line pressure, 
valve speed exceeds 2200 movements 
per minute. Solenoids, mounted in 
expanding air stream to dissipate heat, 
consume only 6w. Unit is stated to 


operate submerged, or covered with 
coolant, chips or dust. Water or oil 
in the air line is claimed not to affect 
operation. Low voltage protects against 
flashover. Device is adapted to direct 
connection or remote control of 
standard air cylinder. Switches for 
operating may be placed either in 8v. 
secondary or in llOv. primary circuit. 
Port sizes are 4 and I in. Special trans- 
former reduces normal line voltage to 
required 8v. 



Saves Production-Line Time 

Availability of new type rivet de- 
signed primarily for application where 
high tensile loads are not a factor, is 
announced by Cherry Rivet Co., 231 
Winston St., Los Angeles 1 3, Calif. On 
installation, shank expands as stem is 
pulled into rivet and stem fractures at 


For use in machine, mold-manufac- 
turing, die, and metalworking shops, 
1-lb. hammer with 11-in. non-marring 
Tenite tips, made by Drake Industries 
Ltd., 681-683 E. Hastings St., Van- 
couver, B. C., features metal head con- 
taining charge of steel grit. As tip is 
lowered, charge follows, practically 
eliminating hammer recoil. This re- 
duces shock to wrist and arm and is 
stated to afford approximately 30 per- 
cent harder blows. Tough, resilient 
plastic tips withstand heavy impact 
without cracking or flaking, and arc 
force-fitted directly onto grooved nip- 
ples of hammer head. 


For Aircraft Interiors 

Decorative thermal and acoustical 
insulation has been developed by Jason 
Corp., Hoboken, N. J., for aircraft in- 
teriors. Material is stitchless, quilted 
sandwich of glass fibers between Vinyl- 
ite plastic sheetings with front surface 
plain or embossed in patterns resem- 
bling leather, sharkskin, or fabrics. Ma- 
terial has usual advantages of Vinylite 
sheeting— wide range of colors; resis- 
tance to scuffing, abrasion, alcohol, 
grease and dirt; easy cleaning with soap 
and damp cloth— and can be tacked, 
sewed, cut and sealed. 
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TWA Seeking More Vital Role 

Analysis of financial status on eve of stock issue sees 
necessity for recasting of capital structure. 


Encouraged by highly favorable re- 
action to Kalph S. Damon's election as 
president, Transcontinental & Western 
Air is proceeding with a public stock 
flotation. Under present market con- 
ditions, less than $4 million is expected 
to be realized from this financing. 

Stockholders will receive the right to 
subscribe to one new share of common 
stock for each five currently held. The 
Hughes Tool Co., owning 1,486,523 
shares or about 74 percent of TWA’s 
total, has indicated it will take up all of 
its rights and in this manner supply 
about $3 million in additional funds. 
This minimizes the risk of the under- 
writer, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, in the offering of 404,112 shares 
of TWA stock. 

► Tangled Finances— The TWA regis- 
tration statement reveals the tangled 
web of the company's finances resulting 
from past ill-conceived policies. Most 
of this responsibility lies with the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society of the 
United States which saddled TWA with 
$40 million in debt with but a small 
cushion in equity capital available for 
protection. 

The bulk of the Equitable loan, in- 
stead of being utilized to finance the 
purchase of aircraft, was consumed by 
operating losses. A larger equity base 
properly would have absorbed the oper- 
ating deficits and left the Equitable loan 
intact for aircraft purchases. The failure 
of the insurance company to understand 
the economic facts of life concerning 
airline operations, has led to recurrent 
financial crises for TWA. 

► Altematives-Had the Equitable loan 
been prefaced on the condition that 
new equity capital be brought into the 
company at the same time, TWA could 
have avoided the present financing, to 
say nothing of having the resources to 
preclude the series of complications of 
recent years. Further, equity financing 
in 1945 could have been accomplished 
very readily and at a far smaller price 
than is being paid in the present in- 
stance. 

Assuming a minimum of $50 a share, 
easily attainable in the highly favorable 
airline markets of 1945. TWA would 
have needed to sell onlv 80,000 shares 
to realize $4 million. The company 
now is forced to sell at least five times 
as many shares to realize the same sum 


of money, all at the expense ot severe 
dilution of the equity. 

► Loan Status— in the meantime, the 
Equitable loan, for all practical pur- 
poses, continues to sink lower in the 
capital structure scale of TWA. T his is 
partly reflected in the valuation as- 
signed these debentures by the National 
Assn, of Insurance Commissioners. As 
of Dec. 31, 1947, the insurance com- 
pany was directed to carry its TWA 
paper at 60 cents on the dollar. Indi- 
cations are that a lower valuation may 
be declared as of Dec. 31, 1948. 

Occupying the top secured position 
in TWA's capitalization are the 3 per- 
cent promissory notes issued to finance 
recent Constellation purchases. As of 
Feb. 1, 1949, a total of $16,390,404 of 
these notes was outstanding, secured by 
20 Constellations. 

► Rights Modified— To permit recent 
financial adjustments. Equitable has re- 
linquished or modified certain rights 
contained in the original indentures 
securing its loans. No less than three 
supplemental indentures and collateral 
agreements already have been made. 
Among the more important changes was 
extension of maturity of $10 million 
debentures (Series B) from Dec. 1, 1951 
to Dec. 1, 1956. Fixed sinking fund 
payments were also substantially re- 

Pending are further revisions incorpo- 
rated in proposed fourth and fifth sup- 
plemental indentures. The most inter- 
esting provisions, if approved, may 
permit TWA to waive temporarily all 


To Aid in Study 

Appointment of Selig Altschul, 
aviation consultant and financial 
writer for Aviation Week, to 
conduct studies relating to the 
mobilization of civilian air trans- 
port in wartime has been an- 
nounced by the Department of 
Commerce. 

AltschuTs work, to be carried 
on within the transportation di- 
vision of the Office of Domestic 
Commerce, will aid the Com- 
merce Department in carrying out 
its part of the industrial mobiliza- 
tion planning responsibilities of 
the Air Coordinating Committee. 


sinking fund payments. At present, $2 
million in sinking fund payments is due 
during 1949, $3 million annually for 
the subsequent four years, $4 million in 
1954 and $2 million in 1955. In ad- 
dition to the Scries B debentures, in the 
amount of $9.5 million there were $29,- 
500,000 in Series A debentures, out- 
standing as of Feb. 1, 1949. 

► Fund Revision— The proposed sinking 
fund revision would permit such pay- 
ments to be made on a quarterly basis 
but only to the extent that payments 
would not reduce TWA's consolidated 
net current assets below $9 million plus 
any proceeds in excess of $3 million 
from the current sale of common stock. 
All such sinking fund payments, how- 
ever, would be cumulative and would be 
payable on any succeeding sinking fund 
payment date which would not so re- 
duce consolidated net current assets. 

Applying the formula specified, it ap- 
pears that TWA, at the present time, 
would not be required to make any 
sinking fund payments. This is evident 
with TWA's net current assets amount- 
ing to $8,113,718 as of July 31, 1948. 

The registration statement also notes 
that studies “have been made and are 
being made of aircraft which might be 
used for . . . replacement” of the DC-3 
aircraft now operated. This is "depend- 
ent upon the availability of a suitable 
replacement and the ability to finance 
the purchase.” 

► Key Avenue-It is likely that new 
secured financing, necessitating fur- 
ther subordination of the Equitable 
debentures, will remain a key avenue 
through which the proper replacements 
may be acquired. Yet, to maintain its 
competitive position, TWA must in- 
stall new type low operating cost air- 
craft. Some lease arrangement may ac- 
complish the same objective. Lease 
rentals would become a prior charge, 
ranking ahead of the interest costs. 

Pertinent changes in the capital stock 
outstanding were noted by virtue of the 
conversion on Aug. 24, 1948, of the 
notes and interest by Hughes, at S10 
per share. 

► Vital Role— There is little question 
that with its new management direction, 
TWA may be expected to assume a 
more vital role in the domestic and in- 
ternational areas. The decided improve- 
ment in operations and organization ex- 
pected to flow from the new president’s 
efforts may not have their full effect 
until or unless the dead hand of past 
financial blunders is removed. 

This must perforce necessitate a major 
rearrangement of the company’s capital 
structure, through further modifications 
or a scaledown of the debentures now 
held by the Equitable. Until this is 
done, TWA’s basic financial problem 
will remain. 

—Selig Altschul 
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Morrisey “Nifty” Undergoes Tests 

Performance figures and other details given on new 
low-wing trainer; price tentatively set at $2695. 


A new tricycle gear low-wing tandem 
trainer, designed to accommodate any 
Continental engine from 65 to 90 hp., 
the Morrisey Nifty, has completed 
more than 100 hr. of flight test at Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Plane was built by Morrisey Aircraft 
Co., under direction of W. J. Morrisey, 
transport test pilot and former CAA 
flight engineering inspector and is ten- 
tatively priced at $2695 flyaway. 

► Figure— Performance with the C-90 
engine most recently installed, includes 
the following actual figures, the designer 
reports: zero wind corrected takeoff, 
slightly over 280 ft.; first minute climb, 
1120 ft./min.; cruising speed at sea level 
108 mph. with low pitch propeller. 
Morrisey reports he recently climbed 
the plane to 20,200 ft. in 55 min. with 
rate of climb at that altitude over 1 50 
ft./min. No further increase in altitude 
was attempted because no oxygen was 

The Nifty is reported as stalling at 
■42 mph. and the stall is described as 


a gentle downward pitch preceded by a 
tail buffeting warning. Recovery after 
the pitch, he states, is effected with 
maximum loss of 50 ft. altitude even if 
full up elevator is held during stall. 

Complete lateral and directional con- 
trol is maintained with no yaw or roll. 
Sudden power application in the stall 
causes immediate climb with no roll or 

► Modifications Possible— Morrisey has 
designed the Nifty as a spinnable trainer 
in the CAA utility category, but it can 
be easily modified to be made char- 
acteristically incapable of spinning, if 

Advantages of low-wing and tricycle 
gear in landings, takeoffs and taxiing 
make the plane a non-vicious plane to 
handle. Ground cushion effect created 
by the low wing, flattens out the flare. 
With brake application ground roll may 
be stopped in less than 350 ft. In taxi- 
ing rudder turns the plane at speeds over 
10 mph. and a touch of toebrake makes 
turn at lower speeds. Pilot can see the 


ground from front seat 12 ft. ahead of 
nose, making S-tums unnecessary. 

► Construction— Construction is welded 
steel tubing fuselage, vertical tail, rud- 
der and elevators, with aluminum cowl 
and tail cone, and plywood two-spar 
wings, with formed metal wing tips. 
Except for cowling and tailcone, entire 
plane is fabric-covered. Ailerons and 
horizontal stabilizer are plywood sheet 
over spruce spars. 

Canopy raises from left side and is 
closed by a spring loaded handle which 
operates fore and aft locking pins. Fixed 
landing gear is oil spring type, built in 
Morrisey’s plant. Main tires are 6.00 x 
6 and nosewheel is 5.00 x 4. Goodrich 
brakes are installed. 

Ailerons and elevators are controlled 
by push-pull steel tubes and rudder by 
cable, all tested for low friction and ease 
of operation. 

► Soloed From Front Seat— Cockpit is 
30 inches wide with bucket type metal 
seats. Stick, rudder pedals and engine 
controls are placed to require minimum 
body movement, and instruments are 
installed for front seat occupant only. 
Plane is soloed from front seat. 

A 15 gal. gravity feed fuel tank in- 
stalled just forward of the instrument 
panel allows 280 mi. range with reserve, 
for the prototype. It is expected that a 
production version would use a 20 gal. 
tank. 

Morrisey has carried out his develop- 
ment program at a minimum cost, and 
is currently making personal demonstra- 
tions with the prototype to West Coast 
operators. He is delaying any plans for 
production of the plane pending further 
stability in the plane market, but has 
already received several offers to buy the 
planes at the estimated flyaway price of 
$2695 with 90 hp. installation. 

► Strong Competition— Morrisey takes 
pride in the prototype development 
which he believes has been brought up 
to type certification stage at "the lowest 
investment ever made in such an enter- 
prise” yet he believes it is finished with 
quality and appearance rarely found ex- 
cept in more expensive aircraft. He ex- 
pects that the low development cost and 
its design features will make the plane 
strongly competitive in any light trainer 
market, assuming market volume justi- 
fies its production. 

Specifications of the plane include: 
29 ft. span; 20 ft. length, 7ft. 2 in. fin 
height, 6 ft. 10 in. wheel tread; 134 sq. 
ft. wing area. 

Prior to tests with the C-90 engine 
the plane was successfully flight tested 
with a Continental A-65 engine in more 
than 40 hr. of flight in which Morrisey 
determined that the plane "more than 
adequately met CAA type certification 
requirements with the lower horse- 
power.” Gross weight for A-65 model 
is 1215 lb. 
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Promise Fulfilled 

When Washington State Aeronautics 
Commission secured a $200,000 appro- 
priation from the 1947 state legislature, 
it promised to build three emergency 
landing fields to aid flyers in getting 
across the most rugged parts of the state. 

Despite rising costs, the Commission 
has more than fulfilled its 1947 promise, 
building four fields instead of the 
promised three and preparing plans for 

The fields are located at Bandera, five 
miles west of the summit in Snoqualmie 
Pass; Lester, five miles west of the sum- 
mit in Stampede Pass; Skykomish, west 
of the summit in Stevens' Pass; and at 
Mason Creek, on the easterly slope in 
Stevens Pass. Elevations range from 
998 ft. at Skykomish to 2170 ft. at 
Mason Creek. Bandera and Lester have 
been turfed; the other two will be in 
the spring. 

The runways are 200 and 300 ft. wide, 
2050 to 2400 ft. long. Bandera and 
Lester have an additional turfed plane 
parking area of 15,000 sq. ft. each. All 
have such emergency equipment as first 
aid kits, fire extinguishers, etc., and all 
have a segmented circle marker and 
wind indicator. All were built with CAA 
aid. All except Lester are located 
adjacent to a cross-state highway. 

Before construction of the Skykomish 
and Mason Creek fields, the flyer cross- 
ing the state at that point had to fly 
over 120 miles of the roughest kind of 
terrain without a single airport facility. 

Costs of the fields were held to a 
minimum, by careful site selection, re- 
design to reduce costs where necessary 
and CAA cooperation in reducing the 
required runway lengths and widths 
without loss of utility. 

Light Signals Revised 

Revision of airport portable traffic 
control light signals under international 
agreement (ICAO) has been put into 
effect throughout the United States. 

Signals and their meanings under the 
new agreement: 

• Steady green: on ground “clear for 
take-off.” In flight "cleared to land.” 

• Flashing green: on ground "cleared to 
taxi.” In flight “return for landing” (to 
be followed by steady green at proper 

• Steady red: on ground "stop.” In 
flight "give way to other aircraft and 
continue circling.” 

• Flashing red: on ground "taxi clear of 
landing area (runway) in use.” In flight 
"airport unsafe-do not land.” 

• Flashing white: on ground “return to 
starting point on airport.” 

• Alternating red and green: general 
warning signal— exercise extreme cau- 


BRIEFING FOR DEALERS & DISTRIBUTORS 

TRAINING BOOST?— Stanford research study comparing efficiency 
and expense of training pilots and mechanics at military bases and at 
civilian schools is now under way with report expected to be received 
by USAF by the end of May. Plan is for researchers to examine civilian 
schools of all types to see how they might fit into a cadet training program 
if needed, including typical large schools which trained cadets under 
contract in World War II and small schools. 

Some civilian school operators have contended before the Air Policy 
Commission and elsewhere, that civilian school cadet training is superior 
to and more economical than cadet training offered in USAF schools. 
Record of civilian school training in World War II is cited in support 
of this contention. 

If report bears this out and USAF accepts it, there is possibility of a 
boost for civilian training schools in new USAF training contracts. 

RESEARCH PLANES— CAA recently disclosed it has loaned two 
airplanes to non-profit organizations for experimental purposes, a Piper 
Cub trainer to the Aeronautical Research Foundation in Boston for its 
aircraft noise research projects, and an Ercoupe to the Flight Safety 
Foundation, New York, for a series of lightplane flight research problems. 

STATE ENFORCEMENT PAYS OFF-Indication that the Pennsyl- 
vania Aeronautics Commission’s enforcement program against low and 
reckless flying pays off in results is shown in the 1948 accident report 
forwarded by Bill Anderson, state aeronautics director. 

Despite increase in airplane hours flown all over the country, 1948 
figures showed a reduction of 23.75 percent in total accidents, from 1947 
figures, from 240 to 183. Similar or greater reductions in other accident 
categories reported: decrease of 44.5 percent in all fatal accidents; decrease 
in accidents due to low and reckless flying, 58.34 percent; and decrease 
in fatal accidents due to low and reckless flying, 53.34 percent; decrease 
in total number of persons killed in fatal accidents, 31.58 percent. 

Violation reports showed a comparable decrease of 12 percent for all 
violations and a reduction of 11.7 percent in low and reckless flying. 

DISTRIBUTORS NAMED-Ryan Aeronautical Co. has recently 
announced appointments of Buffalo (N.Y.) Aeronautical Corp., headed 
by F. Leslie Marsden; Northern Air Service, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
headed by O. C. Hall, and Baker-Eberle, Aviation Corp., Detroit, headed 
by Paul W. Eberle, as distributors for the Ryan Navion, in Western 
New York, Western Michigan, and Eastern Michigan respectively. 

NORTHWEST MERGER— Beechcraft distributors for Washington, 
Oregon and Alaska have merged their three companies into a new firm, 
FUghtcraft, Inc. 

Participating in the merger are Portland Aircraft Co., whose president, 
Cyrus F. King will head the new organization; Pacific Aircraft Sales Co., 
Seattle, whose chief, Wally Timm, will head up sales for the new com- 
bination; and Harry K. Coffey, Portland, head of Harry K. Coffey & 
Associates, which has had the Beech Alaska distributorship. King will 
have charge of aircraft service for the organization. 

NONSKED OPERATORS MEETING— Sixth annual convocation of 
the non-schcduled operators of fourth CAA region will meet at Ft. Worth, 
Mar. 7, 8 and 9, and this year a new idea has been dreamed up which 
might well be copied in some other aviation sessions. 

Each operator attending is asked to bring along the editor of his local 
newspaper for public relations day, the first day oF the session. Bill Berry, 
Fourth Region personal flying development CAA specialist, and George 
Haddaway, editor and publisher of Southern Flight, are co-chairmen of 
the meeting, which last year attracted some 300 operators and other 
aviation people. 

Meeting is three days of discussion on any problems the operators want 
to take up. CAA Administrator Del Rentzel, AOPA Manager J. B. 
Hartranft Jr., and other CAA and CAB officials will go out from Wash- 
ington for the sessions. 

-ALEXANDER McSURELY 
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Airlines Turn to Senate for Aid 

Committee plans hearing in March, calls “healthy” 
airline operations essential ; puts off nonskeds. 

early approval by the Rules Committee 
is expected. Sponsored by Johnson, the 
resolution emphasizes that "mainte- 
nance of domestic and international air- 
line operations of the United States in 
healthy financial condition is indis- 
pensable to the national security.” 

► Long Range Solution Sought— It then 
Doints out that "Financial distress has 
. airlines 


Problem-burdened scheduled and 
nonsclieduled air carriers are looking to 
the Senate's Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee for a helping 

Last week it appeared that the hand 
would be extended only to the sched- 
uled airlines, but nonskeds remained 
hopeful. There were two major develop- 

► Financial Troubles to be Aired— First, 
plans for a thorough public airing of the 
financial problems of certificated airlines 
moved forward. Committee chairman 
Sen. Edwin Johnson (D., Colo.) esti- 
mated that the hearings would open 
"about Mar. 1”. 

A resolution authorizing the investi- 
gation and providing $50,000 for it has 
been approved by the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, and 


been experienced by many, 
during a period of general business 
prosperity, and reasonably may be ex- 
pected to be further aggravated in the 
event that general levels of business 
activity should decline in the future”. 
The resolution calls for a “long-range 
solution” which would keep the airline 
industry on a sound financial basis. 

Johnson commented to Aviation 
W eek that "some have suggested that 
mail pay increases are the only way to 



Detailed specifications for tlie manufacture 
of the new slope line aproach light configura- 
tion which will be standard for all military 
and civil airfields have been drawn up by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. Individual 
light assemblies will be built 


idual incandescent sealed beam lamps on a 
4 ft. supporting bar and wired to light 
imultaneously. Individual lamps must be 
lounted to allow a shift in their vertical 
ngles between 5 and 20 deg. The light 
it operate satisfactorily at alti- 


deg. angle with the ground on both sides of tude up to 10,000 ft; temperatures from 
extended runway center line. Left hand minus 64 deg. to plus 104 deg. Fahrenheit 
embly is shown above mounting 10 indi- and be resistant to salt spray and sand storms. 


make the airlines financially sound— but 
I hope that this is not so.” The com- 
mittee’s hearings, it is expected, will 
mobilize sympathetic understanding for 
the airlines. 

► Nonskeds Rebuffed— A second Capi- 
tol Hill development was the closing of 
the door— at least temporarily— on a 
public airing of the nonskeds’ case 
against new Civil Aeronautics Board 
economic regulation. The Board last 
week held an oral argument on its pro- 
posed crackdown on irregular operators 
(Aviation Week, Dec. 20). 

After informal sessions with repre- 
sentatives of the National Independent 
Air Carriers, 16 senators petitioned 
Johnson to “take immediate steps to in- 
quire into this problem" and "request 
Hie CAB to refrain from taking any 
further steps which may culminate in 
eliminating irregular air carrier operating 
authority, until . . . full study of the 
matter has been made by your commit- 

Two members of the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee signed the petition— Warren Mag- 
nuson (D., Wash.) and Homer Cape- 
hart (R., Ind.). Other senators signing 
were: Hubert Humphrey (D., Minn.); 
John Sparkman (D., Ala.); Estes Kefau- 
ver (D., Tenn.); Zales Ecton (R., 
Mont.); Guy Gillette (D., Iowa); Bert 
Miller (D., Ida.); Wayne Morse (R., 
Ore.); Matthew Neely (D., W. Va.); 
Harley Kilgore (D., W. Va.); James 
Murray (D., Mont.); Claude Pepper 
(D., Fla.); William Langer (R., N. D.); 
Paul Douglas (D., 111.); and Ralph 
Flanders (R., Vt.). 

► AcHon Deferred— Replying to the pe- 
tition, Johnson declined to take any 
action until oral argument has been 
completed on the CAB-proposed regu- 
lation providing for a case-by-casc re- 
view of irregular carriers’ operating 
authorization. However, before the 
Board reaches a decision on the regula- 
tion, Johnson said he would arrange a 
closed-door session of his committee 
and CAB members, to which the 16 
senators interested in the nonskeds’ 
plight would be invited. 

Representatives of the National In- 
dependent Air Carriers hope that the 
closed session will lead to a public air- 
ing at which nonskeds can present their 
casc-a development on Capitol Hill 
that airline representatives are attempt- 
ing to stave off. 

► CAB Position Endorsed-Johnson’s 
reply indicates that he endorses CAB’s 
position in regard to the nonskeds. 
"When the Board gave blanket author- 
ization for irregular operations," he 
commented, it “was not intended to 
permit a service that would be com- 
petitive to the certificated carriers. 

"As I understand it, the CAB has 
now proposed and suggested for com- 
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ment a regulation which, if and when it 
becomes effective, will provide for a 
review of the authorizations heretofore 
granted on a group or wholesale basis to 
the large irregular carriers. ... if the 
. . . regulation should be adopted, each 
large irregular carrier . . . will be given 
30 days within which to file a specific 
application for authority to operate.” 

Continental Offers 
To Buy Pioneer 

More barbs are being directed at the 
feederlines as the expiration dates of 
their franchises draw closer. 

Worried by diversion of its traffic. 
Continental Air Lines, in a petition to 
CAB, has offered to buy Pioneer Air 
Lines, the nation’s first feeder, and to 
operate PAL’s routes at "almost 50 
percent savings to the government.” 
Robert F. Six, Continental’s president, 
said that Pioneer has required increas- 
ingly large subsidies until now it re- 
ceives almost $2 million annually in 
mail pay. 

► Service Would Continue-Six empha- 
sized that Continental is requesting per- 
mission to serve all of Pioneer’s routes 
and cities. Pioneer’s temporary certifi- 
cate expires on Nov. 14, 1949. 

Continental officials said that origi- 
nally they did not oppose the principle 
of feederline operations. But, they con- 
tend, Pioneer’s routes have been greatly 
extended since the original authorization 
until now they parallel and directly 
duplicate Continental’s permanent links 
in Texas and New Mexico. The diver- 
sion of passenger revenues by Pioneer 
has increased Continental’s need for 
mail compensation. Six declared. 

► Setback for Florida — Meanwhile, 
Florida Airways has received another set- 
back in its fight to stay in business. A 
CAB examiner has recommended that 
the feeder’s application for a certificate 
extension to cover three full years of 
actual operation be denied. 

Last September, CAB refused to ex- 
pand Florida’s system or extend the 
feeder’s temporary certificate beyond 
Mar. 28, 1949, because of the high sub- 
sidies involved. Service was started in 
January, 1947. 

CAB examiner J. Earl Cox conceded 
that Florida has taken all possible steps 
to curtail expenses. Nevertheless, he 
found that there are no new facts suf- 
ficient to warrant a different conclusion 
than that reached by CAB last fall. 

► Southern Airways Certificate— While 
Florida was in danger of losing its fran- 
chise, CAB decided to issue a certificate 
to Southern Airways, Birmingham, Ala., 
which was selected for a feeder route in 
April, 1947, contingent on a showing of 
adequate airport facilities. Southern 
hopes to open Memphis-Atlanta and At- 
lanta-Jacksonville service in May. The 


new three-year certificate extends to 
February, 1952. 

In a dissenting opinion, CAB mem- 
ber Harold A. Jones said Southern 
should not be issued a certificate since 
the company’s financial statements show 
it now is neither fit nor able to perform 
the service authorized. Last December, 
Florida Airways asked the Board to 
transfer Southern’s certificate to Florida 
on the ground that Southern lacked re- 
sources to activate its system. In grant- 
ing a certificate to Southern this month, 
CAB turned down Florida's petition. 

Coincidentally with issuance of 
Southern’s certificate, CAB instituted 
an investigation to determine whether 
Empire Air Lines’ Pacific Northwest 
feeder route franchise should be ex- 
tended from Sept. 27, 1949, the present 
expiration date, to Dec. 31, 1950. Late 
last year, CAB extended the lives of cer- 
tificates held by two Rocky Mountain 
area feeders, Monarch Air Lines and 
Challenger Airlines, from Mar. 30, 
1949, to Mar. 30, 1950. 



PLANE TALK 


American Airlines lias installed public ad- 

DC-6s to supply in-flight reports and call 
attention to points of interest along the 
way. The company said the step was taken 
because the DC-6’s speed and large passenger 
capacity have outmoded the old method of 
snpplying information in writing or by word 
of mouth. In most cases the “broadcasting” 
gets underway while the plane is taxiing 
for takeoff, with the stewardess giving the 
route and flight plan to the next stop, the 
weather ahead, outside temperature and 
meal information. When the DC-6 reaches 
cruising altitude, the captain provides such 
information as altitude, speed and estimated 
time over the next checkpoint. Placed at 
strategic spots throughout the cabin, the 
speakers were installed at a cost of S25.000. 
They are manufactured by the Altec Lansing 
Corp., New York. 


Dress Rehearsal 
Preludes FIDO Use 

Latest estimates on the commercial 
installation and operating costs of FIDO 
were offered this month when the firing 
of a single triad burner gave a preview 
of the Los Angeles Airport installation, 
scheduled for full operation in March. 

A 50-passenger transport probably 
will be able to use FIDO to get into 
ihe terminal at a cost of S3 per pas- 
senger as compared to the cost of $8 to 
$10 per passenger in moving passengers 
by bus to Los Angeles after a landing 
at Palmdale, desert alternate now used 
when the former is closed by fog. 

► Visibility Improves-The Los Angeles 
FIDO system is expected to raise a 
75 ft. ceiling to 300 ft. and extend visi- 
bility of | mi. to more than 4 mi. in two 
minutes at a cost of $200. Dispersal of 
fog to a minimum operable ceiling 
height in li min. is anticipated. 

Final cost of the installation will be 
$842,000, borne by CAA and the Los 
Angeles Department of Airports. The 
city’s capital investment of $386,541 
is to be amortized in five years by 
American, Pan American, United, TWA 
and Western airlines, which also will 
underwrite operating and maintenance 
charges. 

► Triad Bumcrs-The L. A. Airport sys- 
tem uses 392 triad burners on frames 
14 in. above ground and paralleling 
both sides of the main east-west runway 
and approach zone for 6000 ft. The 
burners use diesel fuel at not less than 
1000 psi. Burner lines parallel both 
sides of the runway for 4000 ft. and 
then fan out into the 2000 ft. approach 
zone where they "hook” to left and 
right to form burning patterns best 
suited to normal wind drift. Separation 
of burning lines ranges from 400 ft. to 
870 ft. from the center line of the run- 
way and approach. 

Operation of burners is from a con- 
trol booth having maximum visibility 
into the approach zone, and flame in- 
tensities can be "played” by buttons 
and levers on a control panel. 

► Ceiling Goes Up— Controlled heat of 
the Los Angeles system is expected to 
produce ceiling heights of 400-300 ft. 
in the 2000 ft. approach zone; 250 ft. 
in the 1000 ft. touchdown zone; and 
200 ft. to 75 ft. along the 3000 ft. re- 
maining of the protected portion of the 
runway. 

The FIDO system is the first of five 
coordinated navigational aids to be in- 
stalled at L.A. Airport this year. Dur- 
ing the spring and summer the terminal 
is to receive a high intensity (100,000 
beam candlepower) lighting system; 
slope line approach lighting system; air- 
port surveillance radar; and precision 
approach radar. 
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ATA Assails Forwarder Tactics 

Asks new economic restrictions; cites difficulty of polic- 
ing irregular operators in freight field. 


The certificated airlines arc still at 
swords points with the air freight for- 
warders, which obtained operating 
privileges from the Civil Aeronautics 
board last September. 

Fifteen or cue certificated lines won 
a temporary victory over the torwardcrs 
last Nov. 15 when tne U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Chicago delayed 
execution ot CAB's decision. Recently, 
however, the court set aside its stay 
order (Aviation Week, Feb. 7), and 
now the regular airlines have asked 
CAB to impose restraints on the for- 
warders. 

► Limitations Sought— The Air Trans- 
port Assn, has petitioned the Board to 
amend Section 292.6 of the Economic 
Regulations so that no forwarder would 
be permitted to ship property by air 
except on planes operated in common 
carriage by certificated companies or 
companies such as Slick Airways and 
the Flying Tigers, which operate regu- 
larly pursuant to letters of registration 
issued under Section 292.5 of the Eco- 
nomic Regulations. As now written, 
the freight forwarders' exemption per- 
mits shipments in planes of large and 
small nonscheduled (irregular) carriers 
as well as in equipment of the regular 

ATA said that forwarders could ob- 
tain regular sendee between two points 
by shipping over several irregular opera- 
tors. Thus, a forwarder might use 
nonsked A to ship between Los Angeles 
and New York one week, between Los 
Angeles and Chicago a second week, 
between Los Angeles and Kansas City 
a third week, and again between Los 
Angeles and New York the fourth week. 

► Rotation Process— Meanwhile, the 
forwarder might use two other non- 
skeds in the same rotation process, 
thereby providing regular service be- 
tween the three pairs of cities with 
carriers which individually operate irreg- 
ularly between each pair. 

This pooling device would be similar 
to the methods used by ticket agencies 
and irregular passenger carriers. CAB is 
now attempting to break the ticket 
agenev-nonsked tieun. 

“Natural result of the interplay of 
mutual interests of freight forwarders 
and irregular air carriers is for the 
freight forwarders to become the "traffic 
department” for a particular group of 
nonscheduled operators." ATA de- 
clared. "Operations of a group of irreg- 
ular carriers conducted under the 
‘common management’ of a freight for- 
warder will be indistinguishable from 


those of the certificated carriers or non 
certificated cargo carriers operating 
under Section 292.5 who alone are au- 
thorized by the Board to provide regu- 
larly scheduled air service.” 

► Policing uimcult— A l A noted that it 
would be even more difficult for CAB 
to police irregular operators in the 
freight field than is the case in passen- 
ger carriage. In its efforts to enforce 
provisions of Section 292.1 with respect 
to passenger carriage, the Board has had 
available as evidence of violation the 
testimony of passengers as well as 
printed advertisements and published 
schedules. 

'This type of evidence will not be 
available to the Board in its efforts to 
enforce Section 292.1 with respect to 
the combined air cargo service provided 
by forwarders and irregular carriers," 
ATA pointed out. "The shippers will 
have no knowledge as to the disposition 
nf their goods by the forwarders, and it 
will be unnecessary for the irregular 
carriers to advertise their services to the 
public since it will be possible for them 
to provide regular air service to for- 
warder customers without such adver- 
tising.” 


REAL, one of Brazil's fastest-growing air- 
lines, is completing a hangar at Congonhas 
airport at Sao Paulo. Company describes 
the structure (pictured above when partly 
built) as “the biggest, all-wood pillarlcss 


► Cut Rates Seen— ATA also protested 
that the irregular airlines would be able 

CAB minimums. It noted that certi- 
ficated and 292.5 operators can charge 
no less than 16 cents a ton mile for the 
first 1000 ton miles of any single ship 
ment and 13 cents for ton miles in 
excess of 1000. 

In a separate petition to CAB, Amer- 
ican Airlines has pointed to other "dan- 
gers” resulting trom the freight for- 
warder exemption. To prevent loss of 
much of its freight business, AA has 
called on the Board to provide: (1) That 
airport-to-airport rates and charges of 
the forwarders conform to the mini- 
mum freight rate orders applying to 
regular airlines; and (2) that, tempo- 
rarily, the pickup and delivery rates and 
charges of the forwarders shall be no 
lower at each city served by the for- 
warders than the lowest charges for 
pickup and delivery published by any 
certificated carrier of all-cargo carrier 
operating under Section 292.5. 

► Conflict Continues-In a blunt state- 
ment of conditions faced by the certifi- 
cated lines, AA Vice President C. W. 
Jacob said: "As long as the petition for 
review of the forwarders' operating au- 
thority remains pending in the courts it 
is unlikely that much of the traffic the 
forwarders intercept or generate will 
come to American or other carriers 
prosecuting that action. To require 
American and others to rely on the 
good will of persons whose legal au- 


hangar in South America.” It measures 
227' x 146'; maximum height is just over 
55 feet; total cost is about $500,000. REAL, 
started in 1946. now has 15 planes, flown 
by 18 pilots and 18 copilots. 
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thority to exist they are questioning in 
court strains credulity beyond the 
breaking point. 

"If tire petition seeking judicial de- 
termination of the forwarders’ operat- 
ing authority is to cost it some portion 
of the forwarders' traffic, American is 
prepared to take the consequence of its 
action. But meanwhile it must be free 
to compete with the forwarder on equal 

American said the lowest rate a direct 
carrier may charge for a 100-lb. ship- 
ment moving from New York to Los 
Angeles is $19.61. For a 10,000 lb. 
shipment the lowest permissible rate is 
$16.24 a hundred. 

► Consolidation Permits Underselling- 
By consolidating small packages into 
larger lots, the forwarder may undersell 
the direct carrier by charging the pri- 
mary shipper a rate that lies between 
$16.24 and $19.61 a hundred, AA de- 
clared. “If he would charge the shipper 
$18 a hundred, the forwarder could un- 
dersell all direct carriers in the amount 
of $1.61 a hundred. This would leave 
a spread of $1.76 a hundred for the 
forwarder after paying the direct car- 
rier’s rate of $16.24 a hundred for a 
10,000 lb. shipment. 

• American flatly describes the freight 
forwarders as "competitors”. And it 
states that if the direct carriers are pro- 
hibited by Board order from meeting 
the forwarders’ rates, all freight will ulti- 
mately be channeled through the for- 
warders. 

► Statements Challenged— The for- 
warders deny that they will be "free to 
depress rates at their pleasure.” They 
point out that their tariffs must be ap- 
proved by CAB, and that, moreover, 
they would lose money if they charged 
the primary shipper less than 13 cents 
a ton mile— lowest rate for large lots. 

AA pointed out that on a 100 lb. 
shipment moving from New York to 
Chicago the pickup and delivery charge 
represents 14 percent of the total rev- 
enue collected from the shipper. As the 
length of haul increases, the pickup and 
delivery charge represents a smaller por- 
tion of the shipper’s bill, but even so 
American believes depression of pickup 
and delivery rates by the forwarders to 
attract traffic could breed what the 
scheduled carrier called a scries of un- 
sound economic conditions. 

American concedes that only a few 
forwarder tariffs have been filed with 
CAB and none appear to quote rates 
below the prescribed minimum levels 
with the Board. 

But it adds there is no assurance 
that perhaps at some later date, such 
rates will not be filed. 

CAB has issued letters of registration 
to five forwarders. 

Sixteen other applications are pend- 
ing before the Board for consideration 
by its members. 


Good Chance of Profit 

American Airlines’ postwar transition 
period is nearly finished and the com- 
pany stands a good chance of showing 
a profit in 1949, according to W. L. 



Speaking before an Analysts Society 
meeting in Providence, R. I., recently, 
McMilTen pointed out that more aggres- 
sive selling and promotional fares have 
attracted new business to the certifi- 
cated airlines. But he emphasized that 
the regular carriers are the victims of 
unrealistic competition stemming from: 


(1) A certification spree from 1943 to 
1947 when CAB awarded a “ridiculous 
amount” of competitive route mileage 
to the airlines, and (2) the entry into air 
transportation of cargo carriers and 
"illegal” passenger carriers. 

► Cargo Losses Cited— McMillen as- 
serted that the noncertificated cargo 
carriers have lost 20 to 50 cents for each 
dollar of revenue taken in. 

Progress of American has been re- 
markable during the past two years, ac- 
cording to McMillen. He said AA’s ex- 
pense per available ton mile was 28.9 
cents in 1948 against 31.5 cents in 1947 
and 30.6 cents in 1946. 

Break-even passenger load factor for 




Rigid quality control from raw material to 
finished product has won the confidence of the 
aviation industry in National Aircraft Fasten- 
ers. We manufacture the most complete line — 
Bolts, Nuts, Screws and Pins— in a full range 
of sizes and lengths, to aircraft standards. Also 
special aircraft fasteners to specification. 



FOR EXAMPLE, “National" Air- 
craft Nuts are furnished in the 
full range of sizes through each 
of the following series: AN-310, 
315, 316, 320, 325, 330, 335, 
340, 345, 350, 355, 360. 




THE NATIONAL SCREW & MFG. CO. 
CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


National Screw & Mfg. Co. of Cal. 
3421 So. Garfield Ave., Los Angeles 22, Cal. 
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AA was reduced from 82 percent in 
1946 to 74 percent in 1947 and 62 
percent in 1948. During the last half of 
1948 the break-even point was 57 per- 

American’s personnel per 10,000 
available ton miles flown was cut from 
7.1 in 1946 to 5.7 in 1947 and 4.6 in 
1948. 

Despite still rising wages and prices, 
American’s profit and loss picture im- 
proved markedly last year. The carrier 
earned money in every quarter of 1948 
except the first, when the DC-6s were 
not operating. Each month of the final 
quarter was profitable in 1948 for the 
first time since 1944. 


More Mail Pay 

Wisconsin Central Airlines has been 
offered more mail pay to relieve a critical 
financial situation which developed be- 
cause of a $77,416 loss incurred during 
the feeder’s first nine months of opera- 
tion. 

CAB proposes to grant WCA a lump 
sum of $582,500 for the period from 
Feb. 24, 1948, when service began, 
through Dec. 31, 1948. This represents 
an increase of $66,300 over the total re- 
ceived under the existing mail rate. New 
temporary rate would yield Wisconsin 
Central about $800,000 in mail pay 
revenues during 1949, but a small loss 


probably will still be shown for 1948 
pending establishment of a permanent 
rate. 

Load factor on WCA’s Lockheed 
lOAs reached a peak of 36 percent last 
July and August but declined to 21.3 
percent by November. Like several 
other feeders, Wisconsin Central’s oper- 
ations have been hampered by a general 
lack of airport lighting and navigational 
aids over its system. 


Family Factor 

One out of every 12 passengers 
handled by United Air Lines during 
the first three days of the week now 
travels under the reduced rate "family 
plan”, according to Harold Crary, 
UAL's vice president in charge of traffic 
and sales. 

Family plan passengers are making 
average flights of 1057 miles— more 
than 31 times farther than the average 
person flying on the same days and 
almost twice as far as the average pas- 
senger trip for the entire week. 

Emphasizing that the family plan has 
raised substantially the normally low 
load factors on Mondays, Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays, Crary said United now is 
flying as many revenue passenger miles 
per family fare day as on other days 
of the week. 

In the first three weeks of January, 
1949, as compared to the same 1948 
period, the average number of passen- 
gers flying on UAL's family fare days 
rose 20 percent, while the weekend 
average was up only 8 percent. 

Rate Floor Help 

Losses averaging between $25,000 
and $35,000 monthly in the first half 
of 1948 were converted into cash op- 
erating profits during the closing half of 
the year as a result of CAB’s airfreight 
rate floor, Robert W. Prescott, presi- 
dent of The Flying Tiger Line, reports. 

Citing March and October as his 
company’s “best" months, Prescott said 
that dollar return was $40,000 higher 
in the latter month, under the new 
rates, although the same quantity of 
freight was handled in both months. 

POA Contract 

Pacific Overseas Airlines has received 
a contract to deliver C-46s to Grand 
Central Airport Co., Glendale, Calif., 
and Curtiss-Wright's Ohio overhaul 
base for service conditioning. 

POA’s flight crews will pick up 160 
of the war wearies at Walnut Ridge, 
Ark., and deliver half to C-W and half 
to Grand Central. An additional 15 
planes will be picked up at Pyote, Texas, 
for delivery to the overhaul bases. 
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► American— Jacques de Sibour has be- 
come vice president and general mana- 
ger of American Airlines de Mexico. 
C. R. Smith has resumed the presi- 
dency of the carrier, a post he relin- 
quished in August, 1947. De Sibour, 
European sales manager for American 
Overseas Airlines since last June, re- 
places Stanley King, who became cen- 
tral regional vice president of AA in 
October. 

► British South American Airways— 
Flew 26 percent more miles and carried 
38 percent more passengers and 16 per- 
cent more cargo in 1948 than in 1947. 
Total passengers carried last year num- 
bered 17,510. 

► Canadian Pacific Air Lines— Royal 
Canadian Air Force is leasing two 
Canadair "North Star” aircraft to the 
company to speed inauguration of a 
North Pacific route to the Orient. The 
planes will be used for flight familiariza- 
tion work over the link, which will be 
established shortly after receipt of four 
Canadair 4s now being built for CPA 
in Montreal. Delivery of the new craft 
is expected to start late in May. CPA 
officials intend to complete familiariza- 
tion work on the orient route before 
starting similar activity on a link to 
Australia and New Zealand. 

► Delta— Has again asked CAB for a 
route from Atlanta, Ga., to New York 
via Washington. 

► Economy Airways-Has asked CAB 
for a certificate or exemption to carry 
passengers only on scheduled skycoacn 
flights between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco and New York, between New 
York and Miami and between New 
York and Dallas via intermediate 
points. The New York nonscheduled 
operator now leases a C-46F from the 
Air Force, and would use it and other 
available equipment for the service, ac- 
cording to Milton Gilbert, President. 

► Eastern— Smashed existing transcon- 
tinental speed records for transport 

S lanes this month by making a delivery 
ight from Los Angeles to New York 
with a new-type Constellation in 6 hr., 
17 min., 39 sec. Previous mark for the 
route was 6 hr., 47 min., 13 sec. set in 
March, 1947, by a United Air Lines 
DC-6. 

► Kansas City Southern Skyways— 
Grounded its four DC-3s and discon- 
tinued its airfreight business after being 
advised by CAB that it was violating 
the Civil Aeronautics Act. The rail- 
road subsidiary has been flying between 
Kansas City, Detroit, St. Louis and 
New York under contract. 


► Panagra— Has reduced the rate on its 
sleeper berths from $125 to $45. The 
New sleeper fare applies to the carrier’s 
"El Interamericano” DC-6 express run. 

► Pan American -Flew 293,570,000 
passenger miles in fourth quarter 1948, 
down slightly from the 294,612,000 
total for the same 1947 period. 

► Pioneer— President Robert J. Smith 
lists 1949 goals as: 98 percent operating 
factor, 85 percent on time factor, 35 
percent load factor, costs not exceed- 
ing 78 cents a mile, and non-mail rev- 
enues exceeding mail revenues. 

► TWA— Civil Aeronautics Board has 
authorized the carrier to buy two model 
49 Constellations from Hughes tool Co. 

► United— Has received a temporary ex- 
emption from CAB authorizing trans- 
portation of military cargo into and out 
of six of the U. S. Air Force’s domestic 

► Western— Flew a record 1,453,512,- 
089 pound miles of freight in 1948, 
up 55 percent over 1947. 

MCA Request 

Night owl flights between Kansas 
City and Minneapolis/St. Paul via 
Omaha and other points at skycoach 


rates as much as 39 percent below pres- 
ent levels will be inaugurated Mar. 1 
if CAB approves a tariff filed recently 
by Mid-Continent Airlines. Proposed 
Kansas City-Twin Cities one-way fare is 
$21.05 on the dark-to-dawn schedule, 
compared with $27.45 on regular flights. 


CAB SCHEDULE 



If your airport needs more building space, 
chances are you can get it faster, easier 
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q SEARCHLIGHT SECTION g 


DESIGN ENGINEERS 
LAYOUT and DETAIL DRAFTSMEN 
TECHNICIANS 


ENGINEERS 

Expanding Engineering Depart- 
ment of North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., needs qualified 

AERODYNAMICISTS 
THERMODYNAMICISTS 
STRESS ANALYSTS 
AIRCRAFT DESIGNERS 


PLANNING ENGINEER 


ISISIfi 



gSgSISs 
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SCHOOLS 
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STRICTLY PERSONAL 

HIGH FLYING LODGE BROTHERS— Hy Sheridan says Sadie the Stewardess 
remarked the other day that a lot of Masons have taken up flying: “There’s hardly 
a trip I don’t have on board at least one pass master.” 


ONE-HORSEPOWER COHU-LaMotte T. Cohu, Convair’s prexy, was in full 
cowboy regalia but down to one horsepower when he rode in the saddle in the 
grand entry at Fort Worth’s famed Southwestern Exposition and stock show 
rodeo the other day, according to Julian Stag, our alert Dallas correspondent. 


TOE “FIENDISH” PILOT IDENTIFIED— Ken Willard identifies the 
Terrible Tempered Pilot named Joe, mentioned here Feb. 7, as Joe Hammer. 


ODLUM, THE ACE— An Aviation Week editor in Washington sends us an 
official press memorandum from Mr. Symington’s Department of the Air Force 
which lists guests at a recent function. The Atlas Corp. and Convair financial 
wizard is identified as “Floyd Odium, prominent civilian aviator.” We’ll wager 
this was no accident, but a gag instigated by Odium’s good friend Symington. 


THE MAIL BAG— A new product announcement deserves passing along to 
you airline equipment buyers who are looking for new buffet gadgets in Connies, 
DC-6s, and Convairs. Mr. Samuel Abelson of Dalason Products Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, writes: 

"We arc in a position to make immediate deliveries on our new product, the High Boy 
Hot Dog Steamer and Bun Warmer Combination. Enclosed you will find a photo of 
the unit in operating position." 

Our mail also brings one of the wonders of the English-speaking world. The 
staid and somber, very professional weekly press bulletin of the Society of British 
Aircraft Constructors interrupts its brief reviews of significant articles from the 
world’s technical publications to quote Hy Sheridan’s recent story in this column 
about the stewardess who was going to resign in the jet era so she would never 
hear a pilot say, “My fire is out.” 

And Don Mockler of AIA’s Personal Aircraft Council asks us to alert the 
Hoover Commission at once. He writes, "Who says there ain’t no economy in 
government?" and forwards a manila envelope from CAA’s Air Marking Section, 
addressed to AIA. The envelope originally had been sent by AIA to CAA. 

Josh Lee, CAB member, sends us an autographed copy of his new book. "The 
Battle of Cognac & Other Soldier Rhymes,’' just published. 


WANT A PENGUIN? CALL THE NAVY- When Pan American starts 
something, it puts a lot of determination into getting what it wants. This is 
just as true of the publicity department, as it is of Mr. Trippe. But despite the 
whole damed Chilean Navy, a penguin made Pan Am cry uncle. 

One day last month the Ford Motor Co. sent PAA an urgent demand to find a 
penguin. No reason. Just “find a penguin." Reports John Creedy, “We cabled 
Buenos Aires. BA said no penguins; try Santiago." Santiago failed, but not 
without a lusty try. Agent Brunson there explained by air mail how he called on 
the Chilean Navy to execute "Operation Penguin:” 

“We confirm our cable of yesterday in which we informed you we were unable to 
fonvard the penguin, because there is no stock of penguins in Santiago. The present maxi- 
mum temperature is of 92 degrees and obviously on this basis penguins cannot survive. 

"We have contacted the Chilean Navy who have at present some cruisers who are reliev- 
ing the Chilean possession in the Antarctic and it may be possible that they can bring 
them five penguins, in which event we could forward them from Punta Arenas to Santiago 
on LAN to re-forward them immediately by air express to New York." 

But in the meantime. Ford had explained it wanted the bird for a one night stand 
before television cameras. The show went on Ian. 16. No penguin. Ford someday 
will realize that the impossible takes a little time, even at Pan American. 


WHAT'S NEW 


New Books 

"Computation Curves for Compress- 
ible Fluid Problems,” by C. L. Dailey 
and F. C. Wood, a handbook, soft 
cover, spiral binding. Published by 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Price $2. 

"The Aeroplane Directory of British 
Aviation,” incorporating "Who’s Who 
in British Aviation,” bound in cloth, 
478 pages. Published by Temple Press 
Ltd., Bowling Green Lane, London 
E. C. 1. Price 10s/6d. 


Trade Literature 

“Careers in Engineering and Sci- 
ence,” a guidance booklet edited with 
the primary aim of offering direct pres- 
entation or the opportunities available 
for professional training in an engineer- 
ing college. Available from Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, 85 Livingston, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Corrosion Engineering Service," a 
booklet giving reasons for galvanic cell 
corrosion and methods to overcome it, 
available from Nickel Information Serv- 
ice of The International Nickel Co., 
Inc., 67 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 

“How to Treat a Gage,” a reprint 
from American Machinist, Dec. 16, 
1948, discusses the subject with respect 
to protection from dirt, proper handling 
and storage. Available upon request to 

V. W. Palen, Bureau of Public Infor- 
mation, New York University, Wash- 
ington Square, New York 3, N. Y. En- 
close 10 cents to cover cost of handling 
and mailing. 

“Attachments and Accessories for 
South Bend Lathes,” a 28-page illus- 
trated catalog, available upon request 
to South Bend Lathe Works, South 
Bend 22, Ind. 

“Super Alloys,” Vol. 4 No. 2 of Tem- 
pil Topics, describing the most recently 
developed class of metals for high tem- 
perature service. Available upon request 
to Tempil Corp., 132 West 22nd St., 
New York 11, N. Y. 

“Solder and Soldering Technique,” a 
28 page technical manual, available 
upon request to the Kester Solder Co., 
Technical Dept., 4201 Wrightwood 
Ave., Chicago 39, 111. 

“Bulletin D,” dealing with the Dil- 
lon Dynomometer, available upon re- 
quest to W. C. Dillon and Co., 5410 

W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, 111. 
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LETTERS 


Bus Man Looks at Airlines 

Local service airlines have been dubbed 
"flying bus lines." but no bus line ever op- 
erated with proportionately as high as 80# 
per mile mail pay and such low load factors. 
A bus line, or more technically, a motor 
coach operation, draws its traffic from such 
small (and even smaller) communities as 
the local service airlines, yet the motor coach 
operators are far ahead in providing public 
service. How? One principal factor is by 
association and here are a few ideas that 
wouldn't be worth a cent to one local service 
airline alone, but could be of immense value, 
traffic-wise, IF a majority of local service 
airlines participated. 

Many local service airlines are Air Trans- 
port Assn, members — dues paying, non- 
voting and hopelessly outclassed seniority- 
wise. By now, many of them arc convinced 
that in their “club” it's practically impos- 
sible to contest the C. R. Smiths, Trippes. 
Drinkwalcrs, et al. who, though tliev find 
trouble in agreeing among themselves on 
their own operating policies, would unite 
against local service airlines whenever and 
wherever they felt their own interests, were 

It is interesting to note that no trunkline 
recognizes a local service airline in any of its 
advertising, time tables or sales literature. 
Conversely, the local service airlines go out 
of their way to tie in their own small oper- 
ations with any trunkline connecting with 
their routes. 

Yet, many trunklines feature the routes 
of other trunklines in their maps and time 
tables of their own routes. Local service 
airlines are ticketing perhaps 50 percent 
more passengers for the trunklines than the 
trunklines are providing the local service 
airlines. 

The trunklines, if they were interested 
not only in the full purpose of the Air 
Transport Assn, but also in assisting and 
promoting local service airlines, could pro- 
vide them the same 5 percent commission 
they are more than willing to pay any 
other traffic agent. This source of revenue 
would at least finance the accounting, sales 
and advertising effort necessary for interline 
ticketing by the local service airlines. 

Trunkline scheduling appears to duplicate 
rather than complement local service air- 
lines wherever opportunity presents itself 
and no matter how meager the traffic poten- 
tial in a given area. 

True, the local service airlines have their 
own get-togethers but why will they not 
take a "tip" from another mode of trans- 
portation and, by application of their 
methods, take over not only all of their fair 
share of the present airline traffic but also 
"trip” the trunklines and the nonskeds on 
the controversial and promising "Air Coach" 
proposition? 

Local service airlines might well become 
the oft-expressed "fascinating disappoint- 
ments” unless they agree to agree col- 
lectively on such a proven system as Grey- 
hound, American Bus Lines or National 


Traitways System have moulded to success- 
fully. 

CAB violation and objection? Could be — 
for the present, but certainly worth a fair 
investigation and arbitration . . . 

Local service airlines now have the up- 
per hand equipment-wise, for with pos- 
siblv two temporary exceptions, thev arc 
all "Dependable Douglas DC-3" equipped 
and what better known and more respected 
aircraft flics the airlanes throughout the 
world today? 

Here is an opportunity for pooled servic- 
ing. maintenance and parts stocks; pooled 
overhaul; their own interline ticketing; 
sensible interline schedule connections — not 
the trunklines’ 6-hour-layover variety; 
pooled effective nationwide advertising that 
would permit the use of such media as the 
Saturday Evening Post. Colliers and Life 
magazines; and public relations. 

This pooling of services having equal 
value to all local service airlines does not 
mean nor entail and disruption of present- 
day operating techniques, of the enviable and 
completely accident-free performance record 
amassed to date, of the same high standards 
of safety and operation as now required by 
CAA-approved operating and maintenance 
manuals . . . 

If the trunklines succeed in keeping the 
nonskeds out of air coach business, what but 
their own “snrplus-expensive-to-maintain-and 
operate" (but — fullv depreciated) DC-3’s 
and some DC-4's will thev use for air coach 
sendee? And. if not for air coach, then cer- 
tainly for their own versions of local service 
airlines. United's Spokane-Boise route and 
the San Francisco-Los-Angcles inland route 
are typical examples of what has already 
been done bv the trunklines to blanket the 
countrv with feeder routes and indicates 
what they might well do in the future with 
their "obsolete” equipment. Either they are 
trunklines ostensibly fed by local service air- 
lines or thev become local service airlines. 
Should thev be both? 

Certainly as a group, local sendee air- 
lines need not follow trunkline practice on 
ground transportation to and from airports. 
Nothing appears more ridiculous than 4# to 
6# per mile air fares serviced by as high as 
20# per mile ground transportation. The 
example, particularly apparent on local serv- 
ice airlines, of a S2.50 airlines fare to which 
is added a $3.00 city-airport-city charge, is 
distinctly a deterring factor in the local 
service airline potential traffic picture. 

The temporary CAB certificates issued to 
the local service airlines are rapidly approach- 
ing their expiration dates. Some already 
have been granted one-vear extensions. Will 
these extensions allow the local service air- 
lines time to take a rightful place in Ameri- 
can transportation or will they develop into 
"reprieves"? 

The tremendous dependence on Post Of- 
fice payments must be eased. CAB's recent 
Florida Airways decision is omnious and the 
newly devised incentive mail pay plans are 
strictly temporary. It is altogether plausible 
that by applying nationwide motor coach 
operational practices which resulted not only 


in economies and elimination of overlap- 
ping, but what is more important, in a 
standardization of service, fares and equip- 
ment at a price the American public have 
been willing to pay, the local service airlines 
can emerge from "experimental" to profit- 
able." 

No one local service airline could afford 
or would be permitted to spend the money 
necessary to organize this plan — nor could 
two or three, but a majority, spread through- 
out the country, could effectively evolve a 
workable solution so long as they work as a 
group and not as a set of trunkline execu- 
tives, each bent on making his own trunk- 
line reflect his dominating personality at the 
expense of the American public . . . 

J. E. Presley, Advertising Manager 
Vancouver Island Coach Lines, Ltd. 

Victoria, British Columbia 
(Mr. Presley is an American. The company 
with which he is associated operates more 
than 100 vehicles in transit, interurban, in- 
tercity, sight-seeing and taxi services and is 
agent for Greyhound. — Ed.) 

Crash of the Twin-Quad 

I notice as a leading item of your news 
digest on Page 8 of the Jan. 24 Aviation 
Week that you present the electrical system 
fire as the cause of the crash of the Twin- 
Quad Beechcraft. This is an error in report- 
ing, and it misstates the case. The electrical 
system fire did not cause the crash. The fire 
was entirely confined to the inside of an 
electric motor driving the hydromatic pump. 
There was no flame outside the cntcrior of 
the motor, and there was no smoke of con- 
sequence in the pilot's compartment of the 
airplane. The airplane was completely air- 
worthy until a gross personnel error was 
committed and the master switch which 
controlled all electrical circuits was pulled, 
and this action resulted in the complete loss 
of power simultaneously on all four engines. 

The electrical system fire did not have any 
serious effects whatever except to excite the 
personnel in the airplane and cause one of 
them to commit a gross error of judgment. 
The airplane cannot be blamed. 

We have asked the CAA and CAB to 
consider a clarification of the requirement 
for a master switch controlling all electric 
circuits. This crash indicates that such a 
switch is a potential source of hazard. We 
admit that the present regulations are sub- 
ject to interpretation one way or the other, 
and we believe that one result of the acci- 
dent will be to clarify this important point. 

We feel that you will be doing us and 
the industry a favor if you will clarify your 
report of the cause of the accident in your 
ss Ue ' John p. Caty, 

Vice President-General Manager 
Beech Aircraft Corporation 
Wichita 1, Kansas 

(Aviation Week’s story said "an electrical 
system fire resulted in the crash . . ." Strictly 
speaking this is not inaccurate, but we are 
glad to give Mr. Gaty space to explain the 
circumstances more fully. — Ed.) 
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Key to hydraulic locks 


' and safe to check an engine 
for hydraulic lock with the J&H D- 1 Engine 
Turning Unit. This unit, comprising an elec- 
tric motor, flexible shaft and gearbox, engages 
the starter and turns the engine slowly to 
detect any lock. None of the dangers of "inch- 
ing” the engine through with the starter. 


Lower your costs with 

Jack & Heintz 

Dependable 
Aircraft Products 


None of the nuisances or hazards of hav-ing 
to turn the props by manpower. Just flip a 
switch and the J&H D- l does the job in a 
jiffy, at low cost. Write for free bulletin. 


Aviation Division . JACK A HEINTZ JJJ I’KKCTSIOX INDUSTRIES, INC.. Cleveland 1, Ohio 





Disraeli went out on a limb ... £4,000,000 worth! 


100-mile ditch was dug across the Isthmus of 
Suez . . . and the world was made 5000 miles 
smaller. Prime Minister Disraeli realized the vast 
importance of the Suez Canal— a faster way to reach 
the markets of the East. So in the name of the Cabi- 
net. he bought part of the Canal ... to the tune of 
£4,000,000! Parliament, fortunately for him, 
backed up his wisdom with hard cash. 

Disraeli, like any man with vision, knew that 
markets are most productive when you utilize the 
fastest way of getting at them. 

To the aid of today’s businessman comes a supe- 
rior method of getting places fast, ami frequently: 


company ownership of the twin-engine Beecheraft 
Executive Transport. Because of its 200-mph speed, 
executives are no longer desk-bound: business 
travel time is cut 75%. Personal attention to dis- 
tant markets is again possible, and the profit side 
of the ledger reflects such increased activity. 
Travel in this 7- to 9-place luxuriously comfortable 
Beecheraft is travel as it should be— fast, relaxing 
and free of fatigue. And it is particularly econom- 
ical transportation as well. 

# A note on your company letterhead will bring you an 
informative 60-page brochure on "The Air Fleet of Ameri- 
can Business.” Write today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 

BEECHCRAFT 



BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


